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A LOST IDEAL* 
By ANNIE 8. SWAN, 


Avrnor or “ Arpersypz,” ‘‘ CARLOWRIE,” ‘‘ Martianp or LAvRIESTON,”’ ETC., ETO. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“ A little rift within the lute.” 


my ONEYMOON trips, as 
| a rule, are devoid 
of interest to all 
save those imme- 
diately concerned in 
them ; nobody wants 
a minute account 
of the wanderings 
of a newly-married 
pair. Nevertheless, 
it is necessary for us to follow Woodgate 
and Helen to Florence, which was their 
first stopping-place, and which was a reve- 
lation of beauty and of wonder to Helen, 
who had seen but little beyond her native 
vale. She was well-read and intelligent, 
her lively and always correct appreciation of 
what was genuinely beautiful and artistic was 
in some measure a surprise to her husband, 
who enjoyed seeing the city with which he 
was so familiar through her eyes. 

They took up their abode in one of the 
best hotels in the Lung’arno, and there had 
their own rooms, dining sometimes, for their 
amusement, at the table d’héte, but mostly in 
their own dining-room, which was on the 
second floor, with two windows to the river 
eommanding a view of the lovely San Mi- 
niato and the ever-beautiful hills of Fiesole. 
Sometimes it grated on Helen’s sense of fit- 
ness to hear the jingle of the car-bells and 
the laughter of the evening crowds on the 
boulevards; it seemed to her that a city 
sacredly environed with so many priceless 
associations should be preserved from every 
modern element ; an idea at which Woodgate 
laughed consumedly. He was intensely cos- 
mopolitan and a lover of his kind, happier 
among crowds than in solitude, preferring a 
crowded theatre of an evening to a stroll by 
moonlight—things which puzzled Helen not 
a little. She could not understand how one 
who wrote so appreciatively of Nature in her 
every mood, pensive, grave, and gay, should 
care so little to commune with her in quiet. 
The close companionship of these early days 
ef married life showed Woodgate to Helen 
in a new light, and she was forced to admit 
very soon that he did not live in the exalted 

















atmosphere she had once imagined, but was the 
most ordinary of mortals, whose conversation 
was always.on a very mediocre plane, and 
who kept such fine ideas as he evidently had 
for use in his literary work alone. She was 
somewhat surprised, but had nothing to com- 
plain of, since of all companions he was the 
most entertaining, gay, good-natured, debo- 
nair always ; and so a month was wiled away 
with scarcely a serious thought. By the end 
of that time Woodgate began to exhibit 
signs of ennui; he was by nature restless, 
fond of change, and always on the wing. 

“Let’s go on, Helen,” he said, one night 
as they lingered over their dessert by the 
open window of their dining-room. ‘“ Don’t 
you remember, we agreed that we should 
never remain long enough in one place to 
grow sick of it ?” 

“T don’t remember that; but it is all right, 
Richard. I am ready to go with you when 
you wish.” 

“T have never stayed a month in a foreign 
city, except Paris, in my life, so you may 
congratulate yourself that you have made it 
new for me, dearest,” he said, in his light, 
fond way. ‘‘ Where would you like to go 
next ?” 

“ Not home, Richard—back to London, I 
mean, to seek for a house ?” she suggested, 
with a faint touch of wistfulness not lost 
upon him. 

“ Already, Helen! Why, my love, our 
wanderings are only beginning. If London 
sees us at the beginning of summer we shall 
do well.” 

Helen looked just a trifle dismayed. She 
was housewifely by nature, a woman to 
whose happiness home and all its attributes 
were essential. 

“Summer, Richard! and shall you—we, 
I mean—be idle all that time ?” 

“JT shall not bind myself—you can please 
your sweet self,” said Woodgate, as he filled 
up her glass. ‘Well, could you be ready 
for flight to-morrow ¢” 

That was his way when an idea came to 
him, especially if it involved a change of any 
kind ; he was in a fever to carry it out. 

“T daresay I could ; but hadn’t we planned 
to go to Ferrara to-morrow 1?” 

“Oh, Ferrara can wait till we come back. 
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Whether shall it be Venice or Rome, to- 
morrow? Helen, it is a study to see the 
shadow gathering in your eyes, and I can 
put into words what you are thinking, that I 
shall make you into a vagabond like myself.” 

“T ought to be pleased to follow you in 
everything, Richard,” she replied, with a 
smile. 

“ You ought, but you won’t be. You will 
assert yourself one day, I am sure ; but this 
is my holiday, Helen, my first real one for 
years, and you won't spoil it for me I am 
sure.” 

“Indeed I will not,” she replied with 
earnestness. “And you know what a thing 
it is for me to see so much under your 
guidance. Only remember that I have 
grown all my life in one place, like a tree on 
Teviot banks, and it will take a little time to 
unloose the tendrils and accustom them to 
strange soil. There, have I not grown quite 
poetical? When will it be time to go to 
London? I have heard you say it is beauti- 
ful in early summer.” 

“So it is, but we shall not go back till our 
souls are sick for English soil, then our home 
will give us contentment. That is the wis- 
dom of life, Helen, to sip its sweets, and 
never drink too deep to satiate. Well, 
Andrea, what now ?” 

The noiseless waiter glided into the room 
bearing a silver salver in his hand. “A 
letter for the signor.” 

Woodgate took it, left a lire in its place, 
and with a lively expression of interest 
amounting to consciousness broke the seal. 
Helen had no thought of watching him. She 
was entirely unsuspicious, and while he read 
it she leaned back in her chair and watched 
the first faint beams of the rising moon, 
creeping over the city and falling tenderly 
on the rushing waters of the turbid stream. 
There was something in the fierce and rapid 
flow of the Arno which fascinated Helen, 
it was so out of keeping with the old-world 
repose of old Florence, and yet so sugges- 
tive of the past strife and turmoil which had 
made its history. She was called back from 
a reverie by her husband’s voice, and it 
struck her that it sounded differently, she 
could not tell why. 

“How odd this should come to-night. It 
is a letter from an old and dear friend of 
mine who is at present at Genoa, but coming 
here to-morrow.” 

“Oh, then we need not leave Florence to- 
morrow,” cried Helen, with interest. “ You 
will wait to see him, of course.” 

“Yes, I should like to wait, it would be 


uncourteous otherwise. But my friend 
happens to be a lady this time, not a 
gentleman.” 

“A lady!” 

Helen looked surprised, and just glanced 
at the large square envelope in her husband’s 
hand—a suggestive glance, which, however, 
Woodgate ignored, though quite conscious 
of it. 

“ A lady,” he continued impressively and 
deliberately, ‘‘ whom it will be both a plea- 
sure and a privilege for you to meet.” 

“Tell me about her,” said Helen simply 
as a child, leaning her arms, bare to the 
rounded elbow, on the white tablecloth, to 
which they did no shame. 

“T want to know all about your friends, 
Richard, and though you must have many, 
you do not seem to talk very much about 
them.” 

“T know swarms of human beings, but I 
have few friends—only a few fellows of the 
Parthenon who are as true as steel, and this 
lady, the Countess von Reutensee, whom I 
am most anxious for you to meet.” 

“An old lady?” said Helen inquiringly. 
“Tam waiting to hear everything about her. 
How delightful to think that I shall so soon 
meet one of your friends ! ” 

Woodgate felt and even looked a trifle 
embarrassed. The history of his friendship 
with Hilda von Reutensee was a curious ene, 
one moreover which Helen would not at 
present be likely to understand. Platonic 
friendships, so dangerously like love affairs, 
were not accepted or understood in the dale. 

“ Well, you see, Helen, it’s a long story ; 
to begin with, the Countess is not old, in fact 
she can’t be more than a year or two your 
senior, if even that; and she is very clever, 
a sort of patron saint of all the struggling 
literary folk in London.” 

“How wonderful and how interesting! I 
am so glad she is coming, Richard. How 
fortunate we had not gone on. I shall be a 
little afraid, I think, of her title first, and 
then of her ability. Is she pleasant and simple 
in her manner?” 

“She is charming, her manner perfect. 
You will say so when you see her; and she 
is as beautiful as a dream.” 

The brightness on Helen’s face clouded 
ever so slightly at the warmth of her 
husband’s tone. She was only a four-weeks’ 
wife, remember, and jealous of his affection. 
But she put the momentary pang from her 
swiftly as unworthy, and asked yet another 
question, with a slight touch of wistfulness 
in her voice. 
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“She has read all you have written, I 
suppose, Richard ?.” 

“Every line of it, and pulled it unmerci- 
fully to pieces,” he answered quickly. “ She 
is a remorseless critic, and her taste and 
judgment are unerring.” 

‘“* Has she written books herself ?” 

“Not yet; though she will. She must; we 
all expect it of her. But she has the courage 
of restraint, a rare virtue in our world, 
Helen, aid will wait till she can give the 
best that is in her.” 

“What a woman she must be; and how 
fortunate for you to have such a friend!” 
said Helen in her genuine simplicity. ‘“ Will 
her husband come with her to-morrow ?” 

“ He will not,” replied Woodgate, and he 
again looked embarrassed. He was about 
to try Helen, and somewhat feared the conse- 
quences; but since such shocks would await 
her on every hand when they returned to 
London, it was well the first ones should 
meet her here. “She and her husband do 
not agree—and they do not meet.” 

At another time Woodgate might have 
enjoyed the look of blank dismay which in- 
stantly overspread his wife’s face, but some- 
how it seemed to irritate him oddly. 

“They do not agree, and they do not 
meet,” she repeated slowly. ‘“ That means, I 
suppose, that they do not live together. 
Why ?” 

“Because the Count is a fool and a scoun- 
drel. She was married to him against her 
will when she was a mere child. When she 
became a woman, and understood things, she 
left him, There was no alternative.” 

Helen sat in silence, but the look of lively 
interest had died out of her face. 

“T don’t agree with you,” she said coldly. 
“But perhaps I oughtn’t to judge, being 
ignorant of the circumstances. Has she any 
children ?” 

“One, a son, whom she is compelled to 
leave in his grandmother’s care in a God- 
forgotten schloss somewhere among the wilds 
of Unter Francon. She is allowed to visit 
him there once a year, and is on her way to 
him now. She has had a hard life of it, 
Helen. I hoped you would give her the 
womanly sympathy and tenderness such 
women as yon know so well how to give, 
though, Heaven knows! you can steel your 
hearts, too, like flint.” 

The passionate bitterness with which he 
spoke stirred a strange new and painful chord 
in the heart of the woman who listened to 
nim. She could not say how or why, but in 
a moment of time a shadow had fallen athwart 


her life, and she felt a vague dread of the 
coming day. 

“T hope I shall not be wanting in sym- 
pathy or tenderness where they are re- 
quired,” she said quietly; “but of course 
it was something of a shock to me to 
hear that she lived apart from her husband. 
I have not been used to such things in the 
dale.” 

** No; in the dale they hate each other like 
poison, and hide it for the sake of respecta- 
bility,” he said grimly. “I warn you, Helen, 
you will receive many such shocks in the 
world to which you are going, in which there 
are a few brave souls, such as Hilda Reu- 
tensee, who have the courage of their opinions, 
and I hope that the issue will be that you 
will not refuse them the honour and the re- 
spect they deserve.” 

Never had Helen seen him so earnest ; 
he spoke with real eloquence, and pushed 
back the hair from his brow with a quick, 
nervous gesture, indicative of inward emo- 
tion. For the moment she was permitted 
a glimpse of genuine enthusiasm, and rea- 
lised what he might be capable of when so 
moved. It gave her faithful heart a dull 
pang that she had not yet been able to kindle 
in him anything approaching to it. She had 
never seen him aught but gay, careless, light 
of heart ; sometimes, indeed, she had thought 
he regarded life too much in the light of a 
perpetual holiday. 

“T shall do my best to be kind to this lady, 
keeping her misfortunes in view, Richard, 
but above all because she is your friend.” 

She said this with such dignity and sweet- 
ness that Woodgate, by no means hard of 
heart, was melted at once. He came quickly 
to her side, and, twining his arm round her, 
kissed her fondly. 

“Now there spoke my own wife, my pearl 
of womanhood. I have dreamed a dream, 
my Helen, of showing to my world, in which 
there are many shams and only a few realities, 
a perfect woman, with a pure eye and a large, 
serene, generous heart, free from every pre- 
judice, so peerless in her own absolute purity 
and tenderness, that she could touch even 
the vilest without taint, and by her contact 
make them clean.” 

Moved by the passion of his words, she 
leaned against him trembling like a child. 

“Tt is a great deal to ask of one frail 
woman, Richard,” she cried, with a sob. 
“I am so ignorant myself and so full of 
faults, but, God helping me, I shall try to 
be what you desire, and you will help me 
too.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


* There is a sting—peculiar, sad, and kcen, 
Known to a woman’s heart.” 


THAT night Helen could not sleep. She 
seemed to realise for the first time the great 
and sharp contrast between the old life and 
the new, and to feel with a vague, strange 
restlessness that peace abode with the past, 
turmoil with the future. She anticipated the 
morrow when she should meet the first of 
her husband’s friends as we anticipate a crisis 
in life. She tried to brace herself for it, to 
think of her meeting with this gifted woman 
of whom Richard thought so highly, and even 
prayed that all prejudice might leave her, 
and that she would be able at once to recog- 
nise all that was noble in her, giving to her 
the honour and respect she surely deserved. 
Woodgate, troubled by no such thoughts, 
slept soundly, but dreamed towards morning 
of the same theme which occupied his wife’s 
thoughts—a troubled dream, haunted by a 
love-story of which Helen had no knowledge. 
With the mornmg Helen’s darker thoughts 
vanished ; the sunshine glittering on the river 
seemed to dispel the clouds from her imagi- 
nation, and her face betrayed her usual 
serenity of heart. 

“ When will the Countess arrive, Richard ?” 
she asked, as they sat at breakfast. ‘“ Did 
she say ?” 

“Yes, by the evening train, due somewhere 
about seven, isn’t it? Do you remember 
when we came ¢” 

“Yes; if I order dinner for eight, will 
that do?” 

Richard looked up greatly surprised and 
pleased. 

“You will ask her to dine with us then ? 
Thank you, my dear.” 

“Why, of course; could I do any less, 
Richard, as she is coming to this hotel and 
you are old friends? What did you expect 
me to do?” 

Woodgate laughed. 

“Faith, I don’t know; you froze me up 
you know last night when I told you the 
Countess’ unhappy story ; and I should not 
have cared to hint at such a thing as an 
invitation to dinner.” 

Helen was a trifle hurt, but concealed it 
under a smile. 

“T shall grow wiser by experience, 
Richard. You must not be too hard on me 
at first.” 

“Heaven forbid that I should ever be 
hard on you, first or last,” he said, fervently 
enough, for her humility, her wifely anxiety 


to please, touched him to the heart. Al- 
though he would not have acknowledged 
it, he felt secretly a great deal more nervous 
over the meeting of these two women than 
Helen could possibly be, she having the 
advantage of unconsciousness. ‘“ Now, what 
shall we do to-day; Ferrara, as we had 
arranged ¢” 

“Oh, I think not; it might make a plea- 
sant outing for the Countess when she is 
here.” 

Tt is all old ground to her, Helen, as you 
can understand when I tell you that she has 
wintered in Florence or Rome every year 
since she left Reutensee.” 

“ And the other part of the year?” said 
Helen inquiringly. “Has she a home in 
London.” 

“Yes; in Park Lane.” 

“In Park Lane? Is she then very rich?” 

“Reutensee allows her handsomely. She 
has always said he is not mean with his 
money. I suppose she is comfortably off; 
there is every evidence of it.” 

Helen gave an involuntary sigh. 

“Do you think,” she asked, a trifle wist- 
fully, ‘that she will care to talk tome? I 
am not brilliant, Richard. Perhaps she will 
despise me.” 

“She won't! There is one quality you 
possess for which she has a reverential wor- 
ship, and that is goodness.” 

“She must be very good herself then,’ 
said Helen thoughtfully. ‘“ Well, let us 
have an idle day, Richard. I shall want a 
great many fresh flowers for the evening, 
and will go to the market-place. Let us go 
for another hour or two to the Uffizi till 
lunch.” 

“Very well; arrange the day as you like. 
And will you speak about the Countess’ 
rooms, and tell them she will join our table 
while she is here ?” 

“T shall. It is almost like entertaining 
visitors, yet with no house. How odd!” 
said Helen brightly, feeling as if she had a 
new interest in life. 

All day Woodgate was not himself, and 
his restlessness was quite evident to Helen, 
but she did not resent it. She thought it 
natural enough that he should be pleasurably 
excited at the thought of meeting so old and 
distinguished a friend ; and she hoped she 
would be able to play her part well, and do 
him credit. She was not a vain woman; 
nor is it vanity in any woman to desire to 
make the most of her attractions, provided 
she does not make it the business of her life. 
Helen was not surprised when her husband 
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went out after tea, and supposed that he had 
gone to the railway station. 

Such, however, was not the case. He had 
simply taken himself out of the way in order 
to avoid the meeting between his wife and 
Hilda von Reutensee. When he returned to 
the hotel at a quarter to eight he learned 
that the Countess had arrived half an hour 
before, and when he entered the dressing- 
room Helen was not there. She dressed 
early and with extreme care, selecting a 
handsome gown of rich, soft black silk, made 
with a sweeping train, and some fine lace, 
the gift of Madame Douglas, in the bodice. 

Just as her husband was inquiring in the 
hall whether the Countess had arrived, she 
went along the corridor and tapped at that 
lady’s door. 

“Come in,” called out a clear, ringing, 
slightly imperious voice, and immediately 
there was a quick step across the floor and 
the door was quickly opened. 

For an instant those two women, whose 
destinies were to be so strangely inter- 
mingled, regarded each other with a critical, 
questioning air. 

“Tam Mrs. Woodgate,” said Helen, with 
her quiet, gracious dignity, which she had 
never shown to greater advantage. “ And 
I come to bid you welcome, and to inquire 
whether you find everything as you desire 
it?” 

“You are Mrs. Woodgate,” repeated the 
Countess slowly, and her eyes never for a 
moment left Helen’s face. ‘Oh, pray come 
in. I am not quite dressed; you see, I 
never bring a maid with me abroad, it com- 
pletely demoralises them, and when one has 
to unpack it takes a little time.” 

“Let me help you,” said Helen, with a 
rare sweet smile, which made the Countess 
regard her attentively again, and in complete 
silence. 

“You are very good. I have taken out 
the gown I want ; the others can wait till I 
have time to attend to them,” she said, and, 
with a curious expression on her face, she 
returned to the dressing-table. ‘“ Won’t you 
sit down ¢” 

“T should much rather hang up your 
dresses in the wardrobe, if you will allow 
me,” said Helen pleasantly. 

“ Very well, thank you, you may.” 

Helen turned to the large dress-basket, 
which, standing open, revealed its wealth of 
silks and laces, and the Countess continued 
her hairdressing in a curious silence not 
common to her. 

There could be no doubt about her beauty, 


which of its kind—fair skin and bright gold 
hair—was perfect. She wore a white loose 
dressing-gown which concealed, but did not 
hide, the extreme grace of her figure. Helen 
admired her exceedingly, but wondered a 
little at her silence. 

““Mr. Woodgate met you, I suppose,” she 
said inquiringly, as she hung up the last 
gown and closed the door of the wardrobe. 

“No, he did not,” replied the Countess, 
taking up her hand mirror to survey the 
shining coils of her hair. ‘ Nor did I expect 
it. I am used to arriving and departing 
unattended. It has its advantages, I do 
assure you.” 

“Yes!” said Helen. “I am surprised 
that Richard did not meet you ; I was cer- 
tain he had gone for the purpose.” 

“JT have not seen him, I assure you. Is 
this your first visit to Florence ?” 

“Yes. I have never been out of Scotland 
before,” replied Helen simply. 

“Never been out of Scotland before,” 
repeated the Countess, with a slight inex- 
plicable smile. ‘I envy you, for you will 
not be a stranger to new sensations. Been 
married a month, haven’t you ?” 

“Yes ; a month to-morrow.” 

“Well, you have married a very clever 
man, Mrs. Woodgate; and I know of a score 
of women who owe you a grudge for it. He 
has stolen a march upon us all.” 

“Did he not even tell you, who are so 
old and valued a friend.” 

The Countess was fastening the waistband 
of her dainty lilac silk gown. She threw up 
her head suddenly and looked at Helen with 
keen inquiry. 

“ Now, what has he said to her, I wonder,” 
she said to herself. ‘“ How much, or how 
little, does she know ?” 

** My dear,” she observed aloud, “my first 
knowledge of the affair was seeing the an- 
nouncement of it in the Zimes a fortnight 
old at Genoa. The same paper said you 
were here in this very hotel, so I came out 
of my way to have a look at you.” 

Helen blushed slightly. The woman puz- 
zled her. The familiarity of her speech, the 
candour of her words, while they did not 
exactly offend, certainly “exercised ” her, as. 
they say in the dale. 

“We are very glad to see you; my hus- 
band is, I know, and I, to make the acquain- 
tance of the friend he values so highly,” she 
said sincerely. 

Her words had a curious effect on Hilda 
von Reutensee. Her face became crimson, 
and a visible tremble was on her lips. 
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“You are very kind—you are truthful, 
sincere. I thank you. I trust I may be 
worthy of your kind thoughts of me.” 

That was sufficient to touch Helen to the 
quick. How marvellous that so distinguished 
a woman should use such words to her! 
She accepted them as a proof that great 
souls are ever humble in their estimate of 
self. 

“You are not in the least like my expec- 
tation of you,” said the Countess presently, 
as she put the last touches to her elegant 
toilet. “We talked of new sensations a 
minute ago, you have given me one.” 

Helen laughed, a musical, happy laugh, 
feeling herself more at home with her new 
friend than she had yet done. 

“You have given me one also. I have 
never met any one like you.” 

“What do you mean? [I should like an 
explanation of those words. In what way 
am I different from other people ?” 

“You are much more beautiful, for one 
thing. I am quite sure I have never seen 
any one so beautiful as you in my whole 
life.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Woodgate, you give me another 
new sensation! Do you know, in the world 
I live in, there is not a woman who would 
say such a thing to me. You are as refresh- 


ing as the morning dew.” 


“T am but saying what I think. Why 
should I not say it, if it does not give you 


_ offence 7” 


“T ought to pay you as sweet a compli- 
ment in return, but I will not to-day, 
though I have it in my heart. Iam quite 
ready now. You have asked me to dine 
with you I understand, and I have never 
even thanked you for it.” 

“Why should you? Shall we go now? 
I hope and expect my husband will be wait- 
ing for us in the salon. I cannot understand 
yet why he did not go to meet you. He 
must have missed you in the crowd. Yes, I 
am sure that is the explanation.” 

She led the way from the room, the Coun- 
tess following, admiring the poise of her 
dark head, the straight lissome lines of her 
figure, the grace of her carriage. She was a 
beautiful woman herself, and possessed of a 
fair share of personal vanity, but she was 
generous in her appreciation of beauty in 
others. She admired Woodgate’s wife ; and 
those few minutes had shown to her that 
the attractive casket held a pure, bright, 
womanly soul. 

Woodgate awaited them in the salon, 
looking animated, but a trifle disturbed. 


Nosuch consciousness troubled the Countess, 
who possessed the consummate tact of a very 
clever woman. 

“Your wife and I have already made 
acquaintance, Mr. Woodgate,” she said with 
asmile which might be called purely conven- 
tional, “and I congratulate you, a thousand 
times.” 

Helen took her place at the table, beaming 
upon them. The ordeal was over, she had 
met Richard’s greatest friend, and found her 
wholly charming, she now prepared herself 
for a delightful hour. She was ready and 
willing to sit silent, so that she might listen 
to the talk of these two who were such old 
friends and understood each other so well. 
Woodgate, relieved of the momentary awk- 
wardness, began to talk in a strain which 
astonished his wife. It was of people and 
things of which she of course knew nothing, 
and it seemed to her that he had become 
another man. The Countess did not say 
very much, a word or sentence now and 
again, perhaps only an appreciative smile, 
which was enough to stimulate the current 
of his thought. Once or twice, feeling how 
completely Helen was left out, she turned 
to her gently, and tried to engage her in 
conversation. But Woodgate, carried away 
by a fascination old yet ever new to him. 
seemed impatient of it, and once when the 
Countess ignored him completely to speak 
to Helen, he said rather quickly, 

“Tam sure Helen does not mind. Do 
you, Helen? You know I have told you 
how the Countess understands all my work. 
Just let me tell you this, and then I will be 
silent the rest of the evening, if you like.” 

Then he went on again, speaking for the 
first time in Helen’s hearing of his contem- 
plated new work, laying it before Hilda von 
Reutensee in very minute detail. 

It was impossible that the wife to whom 
such things were sacred, and who had prayed 
that she might be made worthy to share all 
his aspirations, should not feel the distinction 
made. It cut her to the heart, but she kept 
her face calm and brave and even smiled 
with eyes which had a cloud of tears behind 
them. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Ts there no debt to pay, 
No boon to grant?” 

THE clergyman of the Scotch church called 
at the hotel at nine o'clock, asking to sce 
Mrs. Woodgate. She went downstairs to 
the room where he waited, leaving her hus- 
band and their guest together. It was an 
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opportunity both desired, Hilda von Reu- 
tensee had several questions to ask; ques- 
tions she could not give utterance to in the 
wife’s presence. When the door closed upon 
them she leaned back in her chair and re- 
garded him with a curious mixture of wonder 
and enquiry. 

“T want to know, Richard, why you have 
married your wife,” she said; “can it be 
possible that you care for her? If so, I 
have more hope of you than I have had for 
many a day.” 

It was an odd way to put it. He looked 
at her intently, thinking she looked ten 
times more charming than ever. He had 
loved her for years, and no other woman 
could influence him as she had done and did. 
She could play upon his nature as skilfully 
as her fingers could play upon the harp 
strings. He had amused and interested her ; 
she had even allowed him to make love to 
her after a certain harmless fashion, and she 
had wondered a little over his marriage, 
feeling it perhaps slightly as a disappoint- 
ment. But she was perfectly heart-whole 
where he was concerned, and in spite of her 
many coquetries, at heart a pure and good 
woman. 

“Faith, you ask what I can hardly an- 
swer,” he replied evasively. ‘‘ What do you 
think of her ?” 

“TI do not yet understand how you have 
won such a woman,” she said, mistaking his 
avoidance of the question. ‘Those eyes of 
hers are made to see through shams. She 
will see through you yet, Richard.” 

He laughed a trifle bitterly. 

‘“You are as complimentary as ever, Hilda,’ 
he said. “In other words, you regard me as 
a sham—is that it ?” 

“You imagine yourself to be a great man, 
which you are not,” she replied calmly, “and 
never will be until you are first humbled 
with yourself. It is old ground, Richard ; 
we need not go over it again, but I say again, 
with such a woman by your side, there is 
more hope for you than I imagined. She 
will stimulate you to the highest endeavour, 
and make you ashamed of the idleness your 
friends have long deplored.” 

“You think very highly of her,” he said, 
secretly flattered—as men are to hear praise 
of their wives, which, of course, reflects 
credit on their own wisdom in selection. 

“T do. She is a woman worth cultivating. 
I have known you a long time, Richard, and 
I am privileged to be candid. I have only 
known your wife one hour, but while listen- 
ing to your nonsense I have been watching 


her. She is not ordinary or commonplace. 
Be careful how you deal with her.” 

“T wish you would explain yourself,” he 
said, a trifle impatiently. ‘I think her quite 
ordinary, and her views of life are Puritanical 
in the extreme, which, of course, is inevit- 
able, considering what her environment has 
been for seven-and-twenty years.” 

“That is her age, is it? She looks it. I 
hardly expected that you would understand 
her, and I cannot comprehend, as I said, how 
you won her. As to her views, they will 
expand, but the process will hurt her. I 
trust I may be fortunate enough to win and 
keep her friendship.” 

He looked at her in amazement, scarcely 
crediting what he heard. He had dreaded 
Hilda von Reutensee’s verdict on his wife, 
and he could not understand the impression 
made. That the Countess was sincere he 
knew her too well to doubt. She was one 
of the most candid and outspoken of living 
women, and she had never spared him. She 
was very clever, and she had been trained in 
a hard school, which had done something to 
take the edge off her womanliness. She had 
a large acquaintance among literary people, 
and when Woodgate was first introduced to 
her by a journalistic friend, she had become 
deeply interested in his career. It was then 
full of promise, which had as yet not been 
fulfilled. Sometimes she feared he had 
reached the zenith of his powers, the period 
of idle dalliance had been so much prolonged: 

“T am sure Helen would be flattered if she 
knew the impression she has made on you,” 
he said, a trifle dryly. 

“JT don’t believe she would. She is a 
woman to whom self is not specially interest- 
ing, and she is a fine foil to you. One piece of 
advice to you, Richard, before she returns. 
She loves you; do not starve that love. 
Don’t disillusion unless you cannot help it, 
and try to be worthy of her.” 

She rose with the air of a woman who had 
said the last word, and, moving to the win- 
dow, made some trivial remarks about the 
beauty of the night. Presently they heard 
Helen’s feet on the corridor ; then she turned 
to him. 

“Henceforth I am Countess to you, Mr. 
Woodgate. Please do not forget.” 

It was her first act of absolute loyalty to 
the woman she had known for one hour, but 
whose friendship she already desired as 
something worth the winning. It said much 
for Helen, because the Countess was not one 
of those molluscs who fasten on every new- 
comer, offering vows of eternal devotion, 
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On the contrary, among women her friends 
were few. 

Helen entered the room, smiling, uncon- 
scious, animated. 

“Oh, Richard, I have had such a pleasant 
talk with Mr. Martin. He knew papa at 
college, and has been to Broadrule. He says 
he remembers me a little girl, and thinks he 
also saw you. I asked him to come up, but 
he says he will call again. I hope I am 
excused, Countess, leaving you so long alone.” 

The Countess smiled and shook her head, 
but said nothing. Her heart was too much 
touched for speech. There was something 
at once so child-like and trusting about 
Woodgate’s wife that the woman of the 
world, who had proved to the utmost its 
hypocrisy and its cruelty, felt a great com- 
passion in her soul. Woodgate, feeling that 
in their present mood conversation was not 
likely to move freely, asked permission to 
smoke his cigar outside, thus giving Hilda von 
Reutensee another opportunity she desired. 
She sat down near to Helen, looking at her 
intently, her own face wearing a look of 
indescribable tenderness, which fascinated 
the woman who had called it forth. 

“Will you tell me,” she said gently, 
“what your husband has said to you about 
me ?” 

“He did not say very much,” replied 
Helen, in some surprise. ‘ Only yesterday, 
when your letter came, he told me you were 
his friend, and that you had helped him 
greatly in his work ; also,” she added, with 
a faint flush and slight hesitation, “ some- 
thing of your sad history ; that was all.” 

“T am not so much to be commiserated,” 
replied the Countess lightly, “since my 
husband leaves me in peace.” 

“But,” said Helen, still reluctantly, “ you 
are parted from your little son. Can any- 
thing compensate for that?” 

“T do not permit myself to dwell on it; 
and the child is very well off where he is, 
with his grand-aunt. She’s very kind to 
him, and is good enough not to bring him 
up to hate his mother.” 

“Your husband’s kinswoman?” said Helen 
inquiringly. 

“Yes; my own mother is dead. I do not 
remember her. Had she lived, I should not 
be asIam. It is a very remote place where 
my little Gustav has to dwell, but good for 
the child. Heavens! what a place that God- 
forgotten Schloss is! and yet people live 
long lives there, and appear to be content. 
Perhaps they are better off than such as 
we.” 


“You are on your way there now, my 
husband tells me.” 

“Tam, but I do not hurry, till the snow 
is off the ground.” 

“And is your husband there? Excuse 
these many questions ; it is because I am so 
interested.” 

“Don’t apologise ; I like to answer them, 
because, odd as it may seem, I should like 
you to understand me. No, Ludwig von 
Reutensee is not at the Schloss, else there 
would require to be another arrangement 
made for Gustav and Ito meet. It is too 
slow a place altogether for him. I expect 
he is in Paris now. The Schloss seldom sees 
him—a month, perhaps, in autumn, when 
there is anything to shoot—and they are alb 
glad when he goes away.” 

“Except the old lady, who, perhaps, re- 
gards him as a son,” suggested Helen. 

“She doesn’t ; she can’t endure him. It is 
the only point on which we are agreed— 
detestation of Graf Ludwig. You see, he 
reminds her of her own broken hopes. She 
had a splendid husband, who was killed 
gloriously, as they call it, at Gravelotte, and 
one son, Waldemar, who fell ignominiously 
in a duel about some peasant girl. It nearly 
killed his mother. Properly speaking, she 
ought to have retired from Reutensee to her 
own home in Thuringia, but she adores the 
place, and Ludwig, who has some bowels of 
compassion in him, allows her to remain, 
and she repays him by looking after Gustav, 
and training him in the way he should go.” 

“Tf he had such bowels of compassion as 
you speak of, he would give the boy to you,” 
said Helen, hotly. 

“Ah! but he must punish me somehow 
for my desertion, and he chooses that way 
because I feel it most.” 

“Why did you desert him ?” asked Helen, 
involuntarily. 

“Because I could not live with him; he 
was too thoroughly bad. Consider, I was 
married to him at seventeen ; forced into it 
by my aunt, who reared me, and had but 
one desire—to get rid of me. I bore it as 
long as I could, and because I had some 
shreds of self-respect left, I left him at last, 
seven years ago.” 

* And you now live in London ?” 

“T have a home there; a little house in 
Park Lane, I made Ludwig buy for me. He 
is not stingy with money, | will say that for 
him ; he has some of the instincts of a gentle- 
man left.” 

“ He cannot be wholly bad, since he is so 
generous to you,” said Helen, thinking the 
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man to be pitied who had so charming a 
wife who declined to live with him. 

“He is not totally bad; he has his good 
qualities, like the best and worst of us, but 
the bad is such as no self-respecting woman 
could tolerate. Oh, I thought it well over, 
I assure you, before I made my decision, 
because I knew very well what it involved 
for me, and I have never regretted it.” 

Helen remained silent ; a great wonder of 
thought awakened in her mind. Suddenly 
the Countess changed the subject. 

“Will you tell me frankly, Mrs. Wood- 
gate, what is your opinion of your husband’s 
work ?” 

Helen flushed all over. It was a delicate, 
almost a sacred, subject in her eyes. “Iam 
his wife,” she answered, simply. “I can 
have but one opinion regarding it.” 

The faintest shadow of an amused smile 
flickered momentarily on the Countess’s fair 
face, but immediately passed, leaving it 
grave as before. 

“Only a very young man could have 
written that last book of his, but it had the 
true ring. Five years have passed since it 
appeared, and no successor is forthcoming. 
Has he given us, do you think, all that is 
in him ?” 

The flush on Helen’s face deepened, but 
the Countess continued, never seeing that 
her listener was fiercely resenting every word 
she uttered. 

“Tf he ever writes another book, it will 
be something so entirely different that men 
will not know it to be by the same hand.” 

““Why do you say if he writes another 
book? You heard what he said to you to- 
night,” cried Helen, hotly. 

“T have heard all that before,” replied the 
Countess, calmly. “My dear, you must 
rouse him from this indolence and self-com- 
placency, which is killing his soul. It isa 
pity—I have said it a hundred times—that 
he has any money, that he has not to earn 
his bread.” 

“T do not believe that,” said Helen, 
quickly. “I have heard him say that sordid 
care eats the heart out of a man, and grinds 
his aspirations to the dust.” 

“It is not true, and very well he knows 
it. Genius has ever risen to its highest 
heights out of desperate straits. Suffering 
is its baptism of fire. He will never suffer, 
because he will not allow himself to suffer. 
He dreads it.” 

“How dare you speak so to me of my 
husband ?” cried Helen, stung beyond endur- 
ance. 


Hilda von Reutensce leaned forward 
slightly and laid her hands, with a touch of 
infinite gentleness, on Helen’s knee. “ Hush, 
child! I am your true friend, and his.” 

“Do not call me child; I am older than 
you,” said Helen, still with some of the 
petulance of a child. 

“No; I am thirty-one. Besides, I have 
had a long, hard experience of life. You are 
only beginning it. When you come to Lon- 
don I shall show you one I have in my 
mind’s eye at this moment; a poor boy, to 
whom circumstances have been relentless, 
but who is slowly conquering them all. He 
comes to me sometimes, finding in me some- 
thing which inspires his confidence, though 
heaven knows I am but little worthy, and I 
help him with words and sympathy always, 
and sometimes with money, though not often, 
because the fight will make him strong.” 

Helen’s resentment vanished, and her face 
shone. ‘I was rude to you a moment ago ; 
pray forgive me. You are very good; you 
must be, to do such things.” 

“Oh, no. It pleases me to think that 
some portion of Ludwig von Reutensee’s 
money should be not unworthily spent. 
Just let me say what I wish to say about 
your husband, for the first and last time. 
You are a noble and good woman; that 
I know from your face; but in some 
respects I am wiser than you, with the 
wisdom born of experience of the world. 
Woodgate has a great gift, which he is 
sinfully neglecting, he is so indolent.” She 
continued, in her voice of relentless calm, 
“T have long told him that if the Divine 
Spirit had fled from him for ever, he had 
deserved it well. His future now rests with 
you. You must be very wise, so wise that 
for any one but you I should say it was im- 
possible. You must not pamper and worship 
and spoil him, as half the men who might 
achieve something are spoiled by the women 
who love them. Forgive my plain speech ; 
when you know me perhaps better you wilt 
not resent it, as you must now.” 

“T don’t,” said Helen ; “ but you bewilder 
and sadden me, and—and, I think there is 
truth in what you say.” 

Hilda von Reutensee guessed what it cost 
Helen to make that admission, but she made 
no comment upon it. 

“T think I shall go to bed. Will you 
make my apologies to your husband, please ? 
We shall meet to-morrow.” 

She stood straight in front of Helen and 
held out her hand, with a look of winning 
appeal, 
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“T have never met anybody in the least 
like you,” she said hurriedly. “I do not 
pray much, only that my son may not grow 
up like his father; but I will pray to-night 
for your friendship. Good-night ! ” 

Helen was not quick to respond, because 
the woman surprised and puzzled her on 
every hand. While she still waited, slow, 
like all of the northern clime, to respond 
to any unexpected demonstration of feel- 
ing, the Countess glided away and left her 
alone. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“* Whate’er betide, 
To thee I will be true.” 

“ How long are you going to remain at 
Reutensee ?” asked Woodgate, as they break- 
fasted together next morning. 

“T am promised a month. Do you not 
remember {” said the Countess. 

“ And when are you going ?” 

“Soon, I think. The old lady writes that 
they have spring already, and that the 
flowers are coming up. I was once there in 
March, and the cold was intense. Often 
they have a mild February, so I think I 
shall go straight on.” 

“And ‘at the end of the month, what 
then ?” 

The Countess shrugged her shoulders. 
“T don’t know. Ido not make many plans 
now, Mr. Woodgate,” she said, turning to 
Helen, who looked her best in the clear morn- 
ing light, as most healthy persons do. She 
wore a tailor-gown of light grey tweed, fault- 
less linen, and no jewellery. The Countess 
was all ruffles and lace, as becoming as the set 
simplicity of Helen’s attire was to her. 

“We must plan a little,” replied Helen. 
with a smile. “TI wish I knew where we 
were going, and when we are likely to have 
a home.” 

‘“‘My wife has not acquired the vagabond 
habit yet,” said Woodgate, with a smile. 
“She thinks happiness is bounded by the 
four walls of a house, where they too often 
only shut it out.” 

“Don’t say that, Richard; you know you 
do not believe it,” said Helen quickly. 

“London will be your permanent home, I 
suppose,” remarked the Countess. 

“Probably. But there is nothing settled. 
Like you, I don’t believe in planning ; things 
left to themselves arrange somehow.” 

Helen shook her head. ‘I can’t accept 
that doctrine. I have an orderly mind, 


which likes to see its way clearly before it.” 
“Then you miss all the pleasure of per- 


petual surprises, my love,” said Woodgate, 
lightly. “I say, Countess, is there any 
accommodation for strangers in your village 
of Reutensee ?” 

“There is the usual village gasthaus, where 
coffee and sauerkraut can be obtained,” replied 
the Countess, looking at him rather question- 
ingly. ‘“I have never been at it, but I know 
such a place exists, because I have heard the 
Grifin speak of the worthy couple who 
manage it. But why do you ask ?” 

“Ts the place interesting, and the scenery 
good ?” 

“The place is dead; the scenery, of its 
kind, good. There are miles upon miles of 
pine woods, and the village itself is set, not 
unpicturesquely, on the edge of the lake 
which lies before the Schloss.” 

“Do you think we could support existence 
there for some weeks while I make a bold 
attempt to put Brunehilde into shape ?” 

Helen listened intently, her soul in her 
eyes. 

“There is no reason why you should not 
support existence there as well as anywhere 
if you intend to work. It would be very 
slow for Mrs. Woodgate, though my kins- 
woman would, of course, pay her the com- 
mon courtesies of the place. It might be the 
very place in which to write your Brunehilde, 
The air is heavy with legends, the people 
simple and guileless as babes.” 

“Let us go there, Richard,” cried Helen, 
and all the hidden anxiety of her wish to 
see her husband once more put his hand to 
some worthy work betrayed itself to Hilda 
von Reutensee, though it was lost on him. 

“Would it not be possible for us to 
travel together?” suggested Woodgate, “and 
while you are at the Schloss my wife would 
not be absolutely without society.” 

*‘T would advise you to wait, at least, two 
months in the south first,” replied the Coun- 
tess in a tone which Woodgate knew to be 
decisive. ‘In April Reutensee is enchanting, 
quite enchanting. There is a great deal for 
Mrs. Woodgate to see first. Surely you do not 
mean to be so near Rome and not visit it ?” 

Woodgate was disappointed, and showed 
it in his face as he rose. 

“Oh, well, we can leave things as they 
were, Helen, and go whither the spirit moves 
us!” he said carelessly. ‘The Countess 
shows quite plainly that however much we 
may desire the pleasure of her socicty, she 
does not share it.” 

It was an entirely characteristic speech. 
He could not brook disappointment or con- 
tradiction. Helen could not help regarding 
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him in pained surprise. That he should 
speak so discourteously to a lady amazed and 
wounded her. It had no effect on the Coun- 
tess but to make her smile. She had seen 
him in every mood. 

“Men are not philosophers, Mrs. Wood- 
gate,” she said, her voice taking the caress- 
ing tone which Helen seemed to call forth. 
“Your husband takes it into his head he 
would like to go to Rentensee forthwith, 
and because I, who know what I am talking 
about in this instance, do not advise it, then 
he is savage with me. You must teach him 
your own sweet reasonableness, a quality in 
which he is sadly lacking.” 

The whole tone of the conversation jarred 
upon Helen, and she showed it in her face. 
It hurt her that anoiber woman should lay 
her finger relentlessly the flaw in her 
idol. She had the instinct of every true 
wife, to cover up every slight deficiency from 
the world. 

“‘ How long are you going to stay here ?” 
inquired Woodgate, changing the subject. 

“ Till to-morrow. I have a visit to pay at 
Spezia, and another in Munich, so I shall get 
to Reutensee by degrees.” 

“Helen, you and I had better go on to 
Rome to-morrow,” he said then quite de- 
cisively for him. “I must go and attend to 
my letters.” 

Helen was silent when he left the room, 
and on her brow a cloud remained. 

“You are vexed, Mrs. Woodgate; and, 
believe me, I understand it a great deal bet- 
ter than you imagine. You will have innumer- 
able such trials of temper and patience ; try 
and accept them as the portion of the woman 
who of her own choice weds a man of genius.” 

Helen turned her face away. Two thoughts 
filled her heart with bitterness hard to be 
borne ; one, that her husband should fall so 
far short of the ideal she had raised; the 
other, that another woman should dare to 
speak so frankly of the faults his wife would 
scarcely admit. 

“T cannot bear it; indeed I cannot,” she 
said at length, hotly and passionately. 

Quickwitted though she was, Hilda von 
Reutensee this time entirely misunderstood 
her. 

“You will get used to it, my dear, as we 
all do to what is disagreeable, after we 
admit that it is inevitable,” she said sooth- 
ingly. 

Then Helen turned, and her face was 
deeply flushed, her eyes flashing a most 
unusual fire, 

“It is not that—it is intolerable to me to 


discuss my husband with you or any stran- 
ger. I will not do it. If we are to be 
friendly at all we must not talk of him.” 

The Countess took a step backward with 
an altered face, and in her soul a sincere 
respect for the woman before her. 

“JT ask your pardon,” she said with hu- 
mility, which was all grace. “I spoke in 
sincerity, but I understand and will obey 
you, because I do desire your friendship. 
It is worth the winning and keeping; we 
shall meet, I suppose, in London before the 
year is out. I generally drift back to my 
own house about September and remain till 
as near Christmas as the fogs will permit. 
If you are to settle in London at all, I should 
think it will be by then. Have I your per- 
mission to call upon you? You will be true 
with me, I know, and I shall not take 
offence.” 

“T do trust you will call. Pray forget my 
hasty words. Everything is new to me. 
Perhaps when we meet in London I shall be 
more of a philosopher; and one thing I am 
almost certain of, that I may need your 
friendship.” 

“Thank you for that, at least. I shall go 
unto my friends at Spezia, I think, this 
afternoon. There is nothing to keep me in 
Florence ; and I have seen you.” 

The Countess kept her own room for the 
remainder of the morning, and left the hotel 
without saying good-bye to Woodgate. Helen 
and she parted like friends, with a regret on 
either side, though Helen was conscious also 
of a certain sense of relief. There was no 
manner of doubt that her coming had un- 
settled Woodgate, and made him curiously 
cross and hasty of speech. Jealousy had as 
yet no part in Helen’s nature, she simply 
imagined that a talk with his old friend had 
made him crave for the excitement of the 
circles he had left. When he joined her at 
tea, and learned that she had just been to 
the station to bid their guest “ Bon voyage,” 
he seemed at once astonished and chagrined. 
“ Ah, well, Helen, let her go; we are better 
without her. She came into our little Eden 
just like a serpent, didn’t she? She used to 
be a good sort, interested in a fellow’s wel- 
fare and all that, but, of course, marriage 
makes a difference to the women of one’s 
acquaintance, only I was not quite prepared 
for so marked a difference.” 

Helen felt tempted to inquire what her 
demeanour had been before, that he should 
be able to detect in a manner wholly inte- 
rested and friendly a marked difference. But 
she wisely refrained, simply remarking: “I 
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thought she could not well be more inte- 
rested in your welfare and your work than 
she seemed.” 

“ Ah, well, she allowed me to talk. She 
will not flatter, you see. Helen, she isa 
true friend so far as that goes.” 

“ Richard, she is afraid for your future. If 
it is true what she says, you have done very 
little for a long time. You will work by- 
and-by, dear, will you not ?” 

In her earnestness she leaned forward, 
laying her hand on his knee. Her attitude 
and expression touched him, though her 
words carried a stab to a conscience not yet 
quite dead. 

“ Now, dearest, you must not degenerate 
into a taskmistress, like Hilda von Reuten- 
see, who is never happy unless drilling some- 
body. Don’t you know that such work as 
mine cannot be forced, that spontaneity is its 
hall-mark? I trust I shall never degenerate 
into a hack.” 

“ But, Richard, if you were a poor man, 
what then ?” 

“JT should work with my hands and be 
content,” he replied lightly. “I will begin 
at this work by-and-by. It is taking shape ; 
but you must give me my own time. 
Nobody really understands literary work 
except those who do it. I have the 
greatest possible contempt, as all admirers 
of true art must have, for those imitators 
who turn out their book or picture annually 
for sale, just as the yearling short-horns are 
sold to the highest bidder.” 

He spoke scathingly, and Helen held her 
peace, though having on the tip of her 
tongue the names of many conscientious 
workers who gave of their best to the world 
from time to time, worshipping art as truly 
as its independent devotees, though com- 
pelled to have regard also to its sordid gains, 
and among these were names which the 
world delighted to honour. 

From that day, though she said but little, 
her anxiety seldom slept. On the morrow 
they departed to Rome, where, in her en- 
chantment over its revelations, she grew less 
heavy of heart. From Rome to Naples, and 
thence to Sorrento, where they remained 
some weeks. Time did not hang heavily, 
there was much to see, and Woodgate 
seemed desirous that he should miss no- 
thing. March saw them in Venice, early 
April in Meran, where they also lingered 
awhile. The enchanting spring beauty of 
that lovely region moved the soul of Wood- 
gate to sundry graceful verses which found 
their way to the magazines, and gave his 


contemporaries a hint of his whereabouts. 
These verses, the idle pleasure of a morning, 
were all he had to show for four months of 
precious time. His indolence was colossal. 
He talked much of the holiday he had 
earned, which he meant so thoroughly to 
enjoy. Helen sometimes felt tempted to ask 
in what manner he had earned it. That he 
should trifle away each day in utter idle- 
ness, unhaunted by any accusing thought, 
seemed to her, fresh from the touch of home 
which had a duty allotted to every hour, 
a truly dreadful thing. Although there 
was every temptation to be idle also, she 
filled her days with occupation, finding 
each day too short for all she wished to 
accomplish. 

She had a considerable talent for drawing, 
and filled her sketch-book as they journeyed, 
intending it as a birthday gift for her father. 
She read much also, and had generally a 
piece of feminine work in hand. Often 
Woodgate made a jest of her industry, call- 
ing her his busy bee, but it never occurred 
to him to think it a tacit reproach to him. 
She made a mistake, perhaps, in keeping her 
thoughts so much to herself as she did, but 
her one attempt to rouse him had not been 
a conspicuous success, and she did not care 
to repeat it. She strove to be an intelligent 
and agreeable companion to him, and to sus- 
tain her heart with the hope that when they 
should be settled in their own home he 
would give his heart to his new work. 
Sometimes her longing for that day was 
almost intolerable. She was not of the stuff 
of which good vagabonds are made, nor did 
she ever grow accustomed to the perpetual 
changing from place to place, or find in the 
ever-shifting scenes of Continental hotels 
anything to compensate for the absence of a 
home. But to Woodgate these were the 
wine of life. 

“Meran is getting too full, Helen,” he 
said one day. “It is time for us to move 
on.” 

‘Home ?” said Helen wistfully ; and had 
he looked at her he must have seen the 
dimness in her eyes. 

“No; I have thought of Reutensee, 
which, according to the Countess, will now 
be at its best. Do you know it is the 24th 
of April already ?” 

“T know,” replied Helen. Had she not 
of late hungrily counted the days? ‘“ Will 
you work at Reutensee, do you think, 
Richard? If not, what is the use of 
going ?” 


“That is my object, dearest. I have 
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promised the Countess proofs of Brunehilde 
in September, when we have all returned to 
town.” 

Helen’s face brightened. She became like 
a child in her simple gladness over a definite 
promise. 

Next night they slept at Munich on their 
way to Wiirzburg. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“ Far from the madding crowd.” 


THE Schloss and village of Reutensee 
were situate among dense pine-woods, about 
ten English miles from the old town of 
Wiirzburg. It was quite dark when a heavy 
and lumbering carriage, containing the two 
English travellers and their belongings 
rumbled up the quaint village street and 
entered the courtyard of the little inn. The 
landlord and his motherly-looking spouse 
made haste to welcome the travellers, though 
haunted by sundry misgivings as to the capa- 
bilities of their modest hostelry to satisfy 
the requirements of such distinguished 
guests. 

The Germans have an exaggerated idea of 
the extravagance and luxury indulged in by 
the English, especially in the matter of food 
and household accommodation. Therefore 
the worthy couple of the Reutensee Eagle 
received their guests in no little fear and 
trembling. But the charming and simple 
manners of the lady, and the no less happy 
demeanour of the gentleman, sufficed to put 
them at their ease, and they made haste to 
offer the best the inn could afford. Helen 
was very tired, and, after partaking of sup- 
per, was glad to retire to rest in the queer 
bare little room, with its two wooden beds 
and primitive furnishings, and the long, low, 
latticed window overlooking the courtyard. 

When she awoke it was nine o'clock and a 
glorious May morning, the sun shining in a 
cloudless sky, his beneficent beams having 
long since dried the dewdrops on grass and 
hedge and tree. Peering over the neat 
muslin blind, she obtained a good view of 
the clean, cool courtyard, with its little 
tables set under the spreading trees, a couple 
of peasants chatting over their morning beer 
adding the necessary totch of life to the 
scene. The courtyard from one side opened 
into an orchard, in which the trees were 
already tinged with the white and pink, 
earnest of the rich harvest which never 
failed ; and through those lovely masses she 
caught the gleam and shimmer of the waters 
cf the lake, which gave the place its name. 


The air, when a little later she opened the 
casement, was odorous of the pines, and 
over all there seemed to brood the spirit of 
a peace which made the busy scenes they 
had left seem far off and unreal. Woodgate 
was not less charmed with that old-world 
spot than Helen. 

“Tf the thing is ever to be written,” he 
said, ‘‘it will be written here. It is like a 
bit of Arcady.” 

It indeed seemed as if the inspiration for 
which Helen had longed and prayed had 
come at last. Every morning he shut him- 
self up with his papers, leaving Helen to 
explore the neighbourhood on her own ac- 
count. In her joy over his awaking from a 
long sleep, she was like a happy child, and 
the simple folk she met and often talked 
with, in such German as she possessed, won- 
dered at the sunshine in her face. These 
were days which Helen Woodgate never 
forgot ; they were, indeed, the happiest she 
had spent since her marriage, and the letters 
she wrote home breathed a spirit of content- 
ment and peace, which set her father’s some- 
times anxious heart at rest. It was an ideal 
life in many respects—the wonder was that 
Woodgate suffered it so long. He became 
absorbed in his story—a medieval romance 
he had long had in view, and the object for 
which he strove and laboured was the ap- 
proving smile, not of his wife, but of Hilda 
von Reutensee. He talked but little of the 
progress of his work to Helen, nor did she 
trouble him with many questions, though he 
had no idea of the absorbing, almost feverish 
nature of her interest. He had long decided, 
even when deliberately planning his marriage, 
that Helen should be a thing apart from the 
other interests of his life, and he adhered 
strictly to that determination. Helen saw 
in his reserve only the natural reticence of 
aman of genius, to whom his work was too 
sacred for speech. In these days, when she 
saw him daily at his desk turning over page 
after page of closely- written manuscript, 
her faith in him, her ambition and hope 
obtained a new lease of life. After two 
weeks of this isolated life, in which Helen 
was left much more alone than was right or 
kind, she became, for the first time since her 
marriage, utterly and intolerably home-sick. 
The simple life of the Francon village, the 
hard-working, honest, kindly-mannered sons 
and daughters of toil with whom she came 
daily in contact, and who had quickly over- 
come their awe of the English lady who went 
about so sweetly and so constantly alone 
among them, awakened in her a painful 
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longing for that other life, as simple and 
true and unostentatious, which seemed so 
far away now, so unutterably dear. She hid 
her heart-hunger well, not by word or look 
betraying to her husband what was passing 
in her heart, but many tears fell in the soli- 
tudes of the pine-woods, tears which were 
never permitted to dim her eyes and so vex 
his spirit. Loving to be occupied she con- 
tinued to add new leaves to her sketch- 
book, which was to be pored over by many 
loving and wondering eyes, in the quiet dale 
where Miss Helen’s handiwork was regarded 
almost as a sacred thing. 

All this time Helen was not without her 
natural curiosity regarding the Schloss and 
its inmates. She had one great desire to 
behold the boy Gustav, and was disappointed 
to hear from their hostess that he had gone 
with the Grafin to her early home in Thii- 
ringen. She took advantage of their ab- 
sence to explore the Schloss and its environs, 
and to sketch it from every possible point. 
It hung high, like an eagle’s nest, on the 
summit of a grey clif overhanging the farther 
side of the lake, its square battlements and 
curious round towers clothed with the grace 
of green ivy, the kindly and true, which can 
steal away all harshness and give tenderest 
beauty to the most rugged outline. The inha- 
bitants of Reutensee regarded the Schloss 
with veneration and pride, the Grifin with 
reverential love. Helen heard many tales of 
her goodness, her kindness of heart, her sym- 
pathy with all sorrow ; also tales of the 
young Gustav’s fearless daring, high spirits, 
but gentle, loving heart. 

She was sitting one afternoon on her 
favourite bench in the orchard, when an old- 
fashioned carriage, attended by livery ser- 
vants, lumbered into the courtyard, and 
immediately the landlady came flying to the 
orchard in great excitement. 

“Tt is the Grifin, madame—she would 
speak with you. Shall I bring her here to 
you, now ?” 

Helen assented at once, with some tremor 
of excitement, which amused her not a little ; 
she had not been wont to be fluttered by the 
presence of strangers. 

Presently, holding open the orchard-gate 
with every sign of respect and pleasure, the 
hostess introduced her distinguished callers 
to the presence of the English lady, and 
immediately withdrew. Helen rose, and 
regarded them with deep interest. The 
Grifin was a woman of commanding presence, 
further enhanced by the extreme heaviness 
of her mourning garb; her long, thick veil 


was, however, thrown back over her bonnet, 
and revealed a somewhat stern and heavy- 
featured face of the purely German type. 
The lad was very English in his looks, slen- 
der, tall, and ruddy, with his mother’s fair 
hair and blue eyes, and as he advanced took 
his hat off. 

‘Good afternoon, madame,” said the Grafin 
in good English, though with a northern 
accent. “I returned only to the Schloss 
yesterday, and hearing from my daughter-in- 
law that you were here, we made haste to 
pay our respects, and to bid you welcome, 
though late, to Reutensee.” 

She smiled as she spoke, and all the harsh- 
ness vanished from her face. Helen took 
the extended hand and murmured her thanks 
while looking at the boy with the liveliest 
interest. 

“This is Gustav, whose mother you know, 
a good lad, and the joy of Reutensee.” 

He seemed shy and blushed a little at the 
warmth with which the English lady greeted 
him. 

When his aunt sat down on the bench 
beside Helen, he walked a little way, survey- 
ing the trees and apparently glad not to be 
addressed. 

“Tt is indeed kind of you to come,” said 
Helen gratefully. ‘ Will you permit me to 
call my husband ?” 

“ Nay, not to day. He is ascholar, a man 
devoted to his books. I am no longer fit 
company for such,” said the Griifin, laying a 
detaining hand on Helen’s arm. “I have 
come to see you and to ask if you will visit 
me at the Schloss. I hear from our good 
Frau Bauer that you have already made 
acquaintance with its exterior.” 

Helen blushed. 

“Ttrust Idid not intrude. It is so lovely 
up there, it fascinates me all day long.” 

“It is a sweet spot. There is none other 
on earth like it in my eyes, and Gustav is of 
the same mind,” she said with a glance of 
extraordinary tenderness towards the boy. 
“As it is fitting he should be, seeing it is 
his own heritage. His mother has only 
been gone a month from us; for your sake I 
wish she were still here.” 

She spoke with a kindliness of Hilda 
which showed Helen that the relations be- 
tween them were in no way strained. 
And she marvelled somewhat that two so 
different should be able to find compan- 
ionship one with the other. The Grafin’s 
face bore traces of the deepest grief, her 
expression was one of habitual melancholy 
—her whole bearing that of a woman whe 
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is done with life. Helen glanced involun- 
tarily at the boy, pitying the young life 
spent among such strange surroundings. 
Yet he looked neither unhappy nor dull. 

“The boy was so sad of heart when his 
mother left him that I had to take him to 
my own people in Thiiringen to uplift him,” 
said the Grifin, following Helen’s glance, 
and partially comprehending it. 

“Is he then so passionately devoted to 
her ?” 

“Passionately, he adores her, it is a hard 
fate that separates them and Graf Ludwig ; 
but this is a family matter, pray excuse me ; 
will you drink coffee with me to-morrow 
afternoon at four o’clock ?” 

“Gladly. I have broken the tenth com- 
mandment many times, looking through your 
old gates,” said Helen with a laugh. 

“ Had I known you were in Reutensee, I 
should have given orders for your admit- 
tance,” said the Grifin as she rose. “Come, 
Gustav, we shall have the pleasure of seeing 
Mrs. Woodgate at the Schloss to-morrow, 
then you must show her your books. Her 
husband is a great scholar, and in his own 
land a distinguished man. You remember 
your mother telling us of the English poet.” 

“Yes!” returned the boy, and his fair 
face flushed. ‘ Have you seen my mother, 
madame, since she left Reutensee ?” 

“No, before she came. Some day I hope 
you will visit her and us in England,” said 
Helen, moved by the wistfulness of his look. 

“When I am a man, if not before. My 
mother knows I will come when I am a 
man,” he said proudly ; and offered his arm 
with great courtesy to his aunt, whom his 
words seemed to sadden. 

When they were gone, Helen sat idly 
thinking of the boy, unable to get his sweet 
face from her thoughts; “‘ wae” for him, as 
they said in the dale, because he loved his 
mother so dearly, and could only see her for 
such a short space. And she felt bitter 
against aman she had never seen, the author 
of this needless heartache, Ludwig von Reu- 
tensee. Next day, at the appointed hour, 
Helen climbed the steep path through the 
odorous pines, and crossing the old draw- 
bridge entered the gateway of the court- 
yard, which reminded her of some quaint 
pleasaunce of the olden time. A little garden 
in which grew some stately poplar-trees 
made a lovely oasis within the grey old 
walls, and afforded a delightful shelter from 
the heat of the May-day sun, which lay 
drowsily over all. There was no sign of 
life visible except on one of the stern battle- 


ments, where a peacock sunned himself, 
proudly spreading out his gaudy tail as if for 
the stranger’s benefit. 

A stout man servant, sitting soberly on an 
oaken settle in the wide, cool hall, ushered 
her up at once to the presence of his mis- 
tress. Her welcome was most cordial. 

“ You have a lovely day for your walk. I 
hope your husband is well, and that he does 
not marvel at my discourtesy. I see so few 
strangers ; when the Graf himself comes with 
his friends, I go away to Thiiringen always, 
not being fit company now for those from the 
outside world.” 

‘My husband is only grateful to you for 
your kindness to me,” said Helen quickly. 
“‘ He bade me offer his respects and thanks.” 

The Grifin inclined her head. 

“Coffee waits us, I think, in the other 
room. When you are rested and refreshed 
we can then look at what will interest you 
in the Schloss.” 

Helen long remembered that pleasant 
meal ; as they sat together at the little table 
in a quaint window overlooking the village 
and the blue Franconian mountains in the 
distance, little did Helen dream when and 
how she should revisit the Schloss of Reu- 
tensee. 

The Grifin did not talk very much, but 
rather sought to draw out her guest, till her 
sympathetic interest, communicating itself 
to Helen, caused her to talk more than usual 
about herself. 

“ A new-made wife!” said the Griifin with 
most motherly kindness, “and life all before 
you; ah, me, I do not know whether to pity 
or envy you. I too have tasted of your joy. 
That, see, is the portrait of my husband, 
Graf Waldemar von Reutensee.” 

Helen rose, and crossing the polished floor, 
stood in silence before the life-like portrait 
of a soldier standing by his steed. 

‘“‘T had forgotten he was a soldier; but in 
your country all are soldiers.” 

“They are called by that name, but sol- 
diers, like artists, are born,” said the Griifin 
with a slight smile as she came to Helen’s 
side. “The Reutensees are all soldiers born, 
and have been,” she added gravely. “My 
Graf fell at Gravelotte. Can you remember 
that desperate fight? if not you can read its 
record still. I read it to my Gustav—faith- 
fully as I read him his Bible, so that he may 
know, when his time comes, how a hero 
falls. At Gravelotte, Waldemar von Reu- 
tensee led on his Uhlans to death and vic- 
tory.” 

Helen looked at her in simple wonder. 
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Reared in a land where women abhorred 
the name of war, she could scarcely enter 
into the fierce exultation, the wild and 
melancholy pride which lit up the face of 
the desolate woman as she told how the hero 
fell. 

“ And this is my son.” Her voice changed 
as she moved a few steps and pointed to 
a small medallion portrait of a handsome 
boyish face, lit by sparkling eyes, in which 
the gleam of schoolboy laughter seemed yet 
to linger. ‘My son Waldemar,” she re- 
peated, and the bitterness of her expression 
indicated that this was the greater sorrow. 

“ Bereft of both, my heart bleeds for you, 
Griifin.” 

* My first sorrow could be borne because it 
had no shame ; my husband died as a soldier 
should, for King and Fatherland. In his 
memory I am wholly blessed ; but the child 
—the boy upon whom I had built hopes high 
enough to reach the heavens 5 

She came to a sudden stop, and turned 
her keen eyes with startling scrutiny upon 
the calm, earnest, sympathetic face of the 
woman by her side. 

“You are a stranger to me, but you are 
simple and true, as Hilda said. My heart 
opens to you; you shall hear my sorrow. 
This boy, the only child God gave to us, 
grew up in beauty by my side, and I thanked 
God for him. I was a proud woman in those 
days, madame, with that pride of happy pos- 
session which is the most precarious of all ; 
and when his father died I said to myself 
that the spirit of my dead Reutensee lived 
again in his boy, and that he would be an 
honour to the name he bore. I let him go, 
when I dared no longer keep him to school 
and college, living in his absence on his 
letters ; so the years sped, till came the last 
year of his university life, and then he 
would join the regiment his father loved and 
fill that honoured place. So then, my dear, 
I saw no fault in the boy, though they told 
me the passionate temper of his race burned 
fiercely in his heart. If it did, it was never 
shown to me. I was looking for his home- 
coming, counting the days till I should hold 
him to my heart, when they brought him to 
me dead —killed in a paltry duel with a 
peasant’s son—and the cause, dear heaven! 
that was where it hurt—my son died by the 
hand of one of the common people for the 
sake of a low-born girl who served them 
with beer at a country inn. So died my 
husband and his son.” 

Helen was shocked, awed, silenced by the 
bitter intensity of the proud woman’s grief. 





“So they brought me my son, and the 
other, some mother’s son also, no doubt, is 
shut up in a fortress for life; and that is 
cruel, since it cannot avenge the dead or 
satisfy the living. I abide here by the grace 
of Graf Ludwig, because he knows I cannot 
live apart from my memories, and the boy 
Gustav keeps my old heart from withering 
to the tomb. Say,” she added, suddenly 
laying her hand on Helen’s arm, “do you 
not think the boy’s mother a good woman, 
one with whom any man might have been 
happy ?” 

“J do indeed,” said Helen fervently ; 
“though I know so little of her.” 

“T cannot quite make her cut at times,” 
said the old woman with a sigh; “but of 
this I am sure, she is ten thousand times 
too good for Graf Ludwig. In my prayers 
—God forgive!—I ask of Him that the 
boy may not be influenced by his father, 
then that Graf may be changed to a better 
life.” 

* Does he not love the boy ?” asked Helen 
with intense interest. 

The Griifin gave her shoulders an expres- 
sive shrug. 

“Graf Ludwig loves but one thing in the 
world, and that is self. He speaks slight- 
ingly of his wife to the boy, and makes his 
young blood boil, love of her being the passion 
of his soul.” 

*Do you not remonstrate with him 2?” in- 
quired Helen. 

*“T do not. Graf Ludwig regards old 
women as unnecessary evils. He says no 
woman should be allowed to live after forty. 

“But now I have wearied you. The boy 
should be home betimes; he goes to his les- 
sons at our good Pastor Locher’s, but next 
year he must go to school at Erlangen, and 
I shall be alone. I am pleased to see you 
here, madame, and I hope we shall meet 
again. Do you remain some time at Reu- 
tensee ?” 

“Tt depends entirely on my husband’s 
work,” replied Helen. 

“ Gustav and I leave home again the day 
after to-morrow,” said the Griifin. “This 
morning I received the Empress’s commands 
to meet her at Frankfort. We have not 
met since the dark days of 1871, when she 
graciously pleased to visit me here. How 
long we shall be absent depends, of course, 
on her Majesty’s pleasure.” 

“ Yet I trust we shall meet again one day,” 
said Helen, 

The Griifin bent forward and kissed her 
on the lips. 
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A SONG OF THE SEA. 
By Cart Gvsso. 
(From Mr. W. Baker’s Collection at Streatham Hill.) 


A SONG OF THE SEA. 


CARRY a lasting treasure, 
A shell that holds a song ; 
I listen with pain and pleasure, 
And smile, and quiver, and long. 


They sweep with their lissom fingers 
The strings of harp or lute ; 

A little the sweet sound lingers, 
Then dies, and the thing is mute. 


But this is a lasting treasure 
Made by no mortal hand ; 
The murmurous, endless measure 
The billow sings to the strand. 
XXITI—12 


A mystical cadence hushing 
Clamour of human speech, 

Like musical waters rushing 
Afar on a sunlit beach. 


Rolling and rippling, and creeping 
Over the clean white stones ; 

A dream of sighing and weeping 
Is woven of wild sea-tones. 


What is it? Who set it singing 
Lone, in a hollow cell ? 
A chime that is always ringing, 
A voice shut up in a shell. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 











IN SEARCH OF A PROFESSION. 
By C. CARLYON-JENKINS. 








GOOD many years ago now 
I landed one fine morning 
in Honolulu, that famous 
seaport on the south-wes- 
tern coast of Ooahu, Sand- 
wich Islands. I was the 
happy possessor of three 
dollars (America having 

been the last country honoured with my 

presence), the clothes I stood up in, anda 
hopeful heart to help me on in a country 

I had never visited before, and where, of 

course, I knew no one. 

It was clearly time to look about seri- 
ously for some employment that would put 
bread into my mouth and money into my 
pocket. Having already, through various 
adverse circumstances, passed several years 
in a more or less adventurous life, I was less 
overwhelmed by, my present situation than 
might have been expected. So, after inspect- 
ing my surroundings with some curiosity for 
several hours, I decided to offer myself as 
draughtsman, in answer to an advertisement 
I saw stuck up in a queer little shop window. 
I must confess that my ignorance on the 
subject was very great, but having a natural 
aptitude for drawing, I thought I would at 
least try—there was no harm in that. So I 
entered the shop. Behind the counter stood 
a German Jew, with as villainous a cast of 
countenance as it had ever been my ill luck 
to gaze upon. “Is it you who wants a 
draughtsman ?” I asked, and, as he didn’t 
seem to understand me, I pointed .to the 
card stuck up in the window. Thereupon he 
poured forth a lot of broken English of which 
I failed to understand a word. I cudgelled 
my brains to remember the little German 
I had learnt in my schocl days, but as 
nothing occurred to my mind but one or two 
absurdities, such as: “ Hast du eine feder ?” 
“Tch bin sehr hungrig,” which latter, though 
true, was not to the point, we should have 
utterly failed to understand each other had 
not an Englishman entered at that moment. 
I explained my difficulty to him. 

After looking at me keenly for a moment, 
he asked, in a sharp, harsh voice: “ Are you 
a draughtsman ?” 

I modestly replied : “ I thought I could do 
something in that line, though I had not 
studied it.” 

“ Architectural draughtsman ?” he ques- 


tioned, still fixing me with a pair of cold, 
steel-grey eyes. 

“T know very little, but if you will try 
me, perhaps I may be able to satisfy you.” 

“‘T want some one badly, so I may as well 
try you, though I doubt if you'll do. You 
look very young.” 

“JT am older than I look and feel older 
than I am,” I answered wearily. 

He gave a grunt and frowned fiercely, then 
said : “ Very well, come with me.” 

After he had spoken in German to the 
Jew, we left the shop together. 

Tired and hungry as I was, I could not 
help being struck and interested with the 
singular country I was in, with its strange 
mixture of Europeans and natives. From 
one house hung the English flag, showing 
that the British consul lived there; a few 
paces further on was tlie French tricolour. 
Spain, Denmark, the United States, Chili, 
Peru, Russia, Sweden, and several other 
nations have their consulates here, and the 
population is composed of all nationalities. 
We passed the harbour, which is said to be 
the best in all the eight islands, and which, 
in its shallowest part, has 224 feet of water, 
and walked on near Ewa, an immense basin, 
which my conductor told me had 12 feet of 
water at low tide. The scenery is magnifi- 
cent, with lofty voleanic mountains and fer- 
tile valleys. 

After near an hour’s walk, we came toa 
small stone-built house, standing apart from 
any other. “ Pray, come in,” said my guide ; 
“this is my house. Before we begin business 
you will be glad doubtless to eat something. 
Iam alone now,” he added, with a sudden 
softening of his hard voice, ‘‘so you mustn’t 
mind roughing it.” 

During our walk, he had asked me much 
about myself, and appeared interested in me, 
which considerably astonished me, as he did 
not look at all like a man given to soft- 
hearted actions. In appearance he was sin- 
gularly unprepossessing—tall, bony, with a 
hard, cold expression in his grey eyes, cruel 
mouth, and a heavy, massive jaw. I under- 
stood the reason of his kindness to me later on. 

After an excellent meal of native mutton, 
boiled with rice, and some baked roots of the 
Ti, the leaves of which plant are used by the 
natives for thatching their huts, Mr. Grant 
said he would take me to his office. 
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This was a long, low room, detached from 
the house, plainly furnished, and having two 
or three large tables and some desks. The 
whole of one side of the wall was covered 
with well-filled bookcases. Two clerks were 
there engaged in drawing out plans and 
designs. 

“ Give Mr. Jackson the plan of that build- 
ing, the order for which came yesterday,” 
said the architect in his harsh, unpleasant 
voice. One of the men handed a paper to 
him, which he passed to me, saying: “ Read 
this carefully, then draw out the plan ; let it 
be done as soon as you can that I may set 
the workmen on,” and left the room. 

I gazed at the paper and felt troubled, 
read it over and felt more troubled ; then I 
asked for an architectural dictionary to see 
what was meant, and when I did know was 
almost in despair. The two clerks, who 
were ex-soldiers, and really engineers by pro- 
fession, gave me a little help and much 
kindly advice; and by dint of studying all 
night and working all day, I actually got it 
finished in nine days. 

During that time I had lived in Mr. Grant’s 
house, who was uniformly kind to me ina 
surly way, and asked no questions about my 
work until I brought it to him on the morn- 
ing of the ninth day. He looked at it care- 
fully for some minutes, comparing my plan 
with the written directions ; then said : “ You 
would, perhaps, in future, if you worked 
hard, be able to do well. This is very cor- 
rect, and is well put out of hand. But it has 
been hard work to you; if you had been 
properly taught you would have done it far 
better and with quarter of the toil this has 
given you, for, to speak the truth, you know 
nothing about the technicalities of a draughts- 
man.” 

“ But I can learn.” 

“True, only while you are learning, time 
is slipping by, and you would be only a use- 
less expense to me.” 

“T can leave at once as I don’t suit you,” 
I said proudly, feeling hurt at the last 
remark. 

“Suit me, my poor boy,” he answered, 
with a sudden smile that in spite of its pity 
did not offend me. “ Let me speak plainly. 
I have watched you since you have been 
with me, and find that you know little or 
nothing, but your will is strong and your 
hopes are great. But for my office you are 
useless, and I cannot afford either the time 
or the money to have you taught. Your 
best plan would be to get a clerkship in some 
bank or office.” 


“T know no one here, and banks or offices 
wouldn't take a stranger who has no testi- 
monials of any sort to show,” I answered 
despondently. 

“T have an acquaintance, a banker, who 
would perhaps try you on my recommenda- 
tion.” 

* You are too good to me,” I said, touched 
by his kindly thought. “Does your old 
friend live here ?” 

“T have no friends,” he answered shortly. 
“Mr. Myers, of whom I spoke, lives here 
generally, but is away at present ; he will be 
back next week. You can stay with me 
until he returns if you like.” 

“ How can I thank you or repay you for 
all your kindness ?” 

“ By leading an honourable life and resist- 
ing temptations to evil,” answered Mr, Grant 
solemnly. 

I suppose I looked somewhat surprised, 
for he said after a moment’s silence: “ You 
are puzzled why I should take an interest in 
you. I will tell you, though I never thought 
to let the awful story pass my lips. Yet if 
it should serve as a warning to you, I shall 
not regret re-opening the old wound. Sit 
down.” 

I did so, but he remained standing near 
the window, gazing over to where Mauna 
Loa reared its voleanic head, 14,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. He did not speak 
for a few minutes, evidently struggling with 
some painful thought. Then taking from 
his pocket a small painting he handed it to 
me. I was startled at first, the portrait 
might have been taken from my own face, 
so strong was the resemblance between it 
and myself. 

“ My son,” said Mr. Grant, taking the case 
from me and replacing it in his pocket. 
“You see the likeness to yourself, and can 
understand the reason of my interest in you. 
He was all I cared for in the world, for my 
wife was young and silly. We didn’t get 
on; she died when the boy was sixteen; he 
worshipped her, and she had put him against 
me and taught him to deceive in every way. 
1 tried all I could to win his affection, for I 
loved him with an unreasoning love. God 
forgive me, I made an idol of him; it was 
all in vain, he only feared me and disliked 
me. I put him as clerk with a banker in 
Melbourne: we lived there then, for he 
showed no desire to become an architect. 
Knowing the temptations young men are 
often led into through want of money, I took 
care to keep him well supplied, though I 
could ill afford it. But it was no good ; he 
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took to gambling and lost heavily. I found 
it out by an accident, paid his debts, and 
made him swear he would never touch a 
card again. He broke his oath, lost again, 
and afraid to come to me, forged the banker's 
name for a large sum. It was discovered, of 
course, and I returned home one day to find 
my house watched by policemen. They told 
me their story and showed me the warrant. 
I asked them in, but begged that I might be 
allowed to see my son ulone first, giving my 
word of honour that I would not attempt to 
aid him to escape. I found him in his room. 
‘Is it true?’ I asked, and he answered 
‘Yes.’ I pointed to his revolver lying on 
the table ; he understood me, took it up, and 
shot himself through the heart. The police- 
men came up on hearing the report, I simply 
said: ‘My son has done justice to himself ; 
there he lies.’ ” 

I looked at the man before me with some- 
thing like terror; he told the awful tale in a 
calm even tone, with an absence of any 
feeling that made me feel cold. He went 
on: “I sold all’ I had and paid the money 
back, and then came here. That was fifteen 
years ago. Until you came no living soul 
has entered my house; your striking likeness 
to my unhappy son was so great that I could 
not resist asking you to stay. I am getting 
an old man now, and have not a soul in the 
world with whom I communicate. I gave up 
all my friends and relations, changed my 
name, and put myself into voluntary exile, 
which will end only with my life. There, 
that is all. Talk of something else.” 

But I didn’t feel inclined to talk, my heart 
was full of conflicting thoughts of pity and 
repulsion for the strange man before me. 
Making some hasty excuse, I seized my hat 
and went out to walk myself into a calmer 
state of mind. When I returned, Mr. Grant 
had relapsed into his usual taciturnity, and 
no reference was made to our previous con- 
versation. He told me he had heard rumours 
that small-pox had broken out on the island. 

The next day the report was confirmed, 
the dire news flew from mouth to mouth, 
and the people were panic-stricken. In four 
days it had increased with awful rapidity, 
and ten days after the first case, pretty 
nearly the whole island was down with it. 

“Are you afraid ?” asked Mr. Grant, one 
morning when I joined him at breakfast. 

“Not in the least,” I answered with more 
ignorance than bravery. 

* Because if you are, you had better leave 
Honolulu now ; another two days it will be 
too late, as the island will be put under 


quarantine, and no one will be allowed either 
to leave it or enter it, not that many would 
wish to walk into this Gehenna. If you care 
to stay, do so, and when the epidemic is 
over, should we be spared, I will promise to 
get you some suitable post.” 

So it was arranged ; the two clerks left, 
and Mr. Grant and I lived on alone, he con- 
tinuing his work as though nothing had hap- 
pened. As the workmen engaged in build- 
ing a large public edifice, of which he was 
the architect, died off like flies, he would 
simply replace them, showing neither sorrow 
for them nor fear for himself. 

By this time the fearful scourge had in- 
creased terribly. Hundreds died daily, and 
were buried in great holes cut out of the 
coral reef, without coffins or services being 
read over them. In the coral the bodies 
were said to dissolve in a fortnight, though 
what caused that effect I do not know. 

One evening Mr. Grant came in, threw 
himself in a chair, and said shortly: “I’ve 
got it.” 

I helped him to bed and in a few hours he 
was delirious. Being unable to get either 
doctor or nurse, I tended him myself day 
and night. On the fourth day I did succeed 
in getting a doctor, who stayed only two 
minutes, told me what to do, and left with- 
out coming again. They were all overworked, 
and two had died of the small-pox. On the 
eighth day Mr. Grant died without having 
recovered consciousness, and a cart of corpses 
passing, I was obliged to have him buried as 
he was. I then went to the English consul, 
and had his house and effects placed under 
seal, and found myself once more homeless 
and penniless. 

The quarantine was in full force now, and 
I went and offered myself as soldier, many 
being required to guard the different exits of 
the island. I was at once accepted, put into 
uniform, given a musket, and orders to shoot 
down anyone I saw trying to leave the 
place. In spite of this law, which was posted 
about in all languages all over the island, 
many nightly tried to escape, and were shot. 
My first night’s watch was undisturbed, but 
the second I saw a man with a bundle under 
his arm creeping down a narrow pathway 
that led to the shore. I demanded the pass- 
word, which, of course, he couldn’t give ; then 
I warned him back, but he refused to return, 
so I fired, and the dominions of Queen Emma 
had one man less. After two or three nights 
passed in this way, I was put to watch quar- 
antined houses. Each house having the 
small-pox was quarantined for fifteen days, 
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unless the inmates died before, which I 
looked upon as a financial misfortune, as | 
was paid 2 dols. a day. 

The epidemic lasted four months. About 
the middle of it, as I was one day guarding 
a quarantined house, an English clergyman 
came up to me, introduced himself as Mr. 
Blackburn, and entered into conversation 
with me. We became friends, and he in- 
vited me to his house in spite of the small- 
pox. His wife was the sweetest, gentlest 
woman I ever knew; since dead, alas! for 
the world can ill spare such good and rare 
characters as Mrs. Blackburn. When the 
small-pox was over and I was no longer 
needed as guard, Mr. Blackburn told me that 
a second master was wanted in the Bishop’s 
College until one arrived from England, who 
was on his way out, and asked if I cared to 
try for it. On my answering in the affirma- 
tive, he said he would introduce me to the 
Bishop, and recommend me as a fit and pro- 
per man for the vacant post. 

So, having bought myself a decent suit of 
clothes suitable for my new position, I went 
with Mr. Blackburn one morning to call upon 
the Bishop. The “Palace” was two miles 
out of town, a long, rambling, one-storied, 
weather-beaten affair, badly built and much 
out of order. In the drawing-room no two 
windows, and there were four, were of the 
same size, the door was in a corner, and the 
room itself not square. 

On the occasion of this, my first visit, we 
were shown into the study, where we found 
the Bishop and his Chaplain, Mr. Whalley. 
The introduction over, Mr. Blackburn left, 
and his lordship beamed down upon me from 
an altitude of some six feet four inches, and 
then commenced to make inquiries about 
my family, my religion, my education, and 
soon. Satisfied on all these particulars, he 
proceeded to state that the stipend would be 
four dollars a week, and I should be required 
to give instruction in carpentry, drill, draw- 
ing, and French particularly, and other sub- 
jects generally ; that the billet might not 
last more than six weeks, as the master now 
on his way would probably undertake all 
these as well as other duties. Finally, that 
the holidays would not end for five weeks, 
and consequently the stipend would not be- 
gin until then. Hearing all this, I was pre- 
paring to resign altogether any thought of 
taking a post with so many drawbacks, when 
the door opened, and an elderly person with 
a hooked nose and keen grey eyes came in. 
The Bishop introduced me to him, and he 
seemed to take a liking to me to judge by his 


pleasant expression. His after kindness 
proved that such was the case. 

On the matter under discussion being ex- 
plained to him, my new friend, Wainwright 
by name, said: ‘The best thing you can do, 
my Lord, is to let Mr. Jackson take up his 
quarters here at once; for if he is to be 
master, it would be a good thing for the 
boys to find him installed as such. Also it 
would enable him to learn his duties, which 
are peculiar to the place, and with which he 
cannot possibly be acquainted. Many of 
the boys are natives,” he explained, turning 
to me. 

I expressed a fear that I was utterly un- 
suited to the work, and had perhaps better 
withdraw my application, but Mr. Wain- 
wright wouldn’t hear of it. ‘ You mustn’t 
let yourself be discouraged,” he said with a 
bright hopeful smile I got to know and love 
so well; “be firm, yet gentle, and you will 
do.” Then turning to the Bishop he re- 
marked : “If Mr. Jackson comes now he can 
help me build the bath-house, and further- 
more it will save him the expense of stopping 
in town.” The Bishop accepted this view of 
the case at once, and I was instructed to 
come up the very next day. 

I spent the rest of the day in getting 
necessary things suitable for the next step in 
my adventurous life. In the evening I dined 
with the Blackburns, and received a warm 
invitation to come to them whenever I could 
spare time. 

The next morning I presented myself at 
the Bishop’s Palace, or College, for the mass 
of buildings included both, and was duly 
installed in a primitive wooden room, one of 
three, built in a row on one side of the main 
building, the head master’s sitting room be- 
ing the second, while the third was occupied 
by a Chinaman, Lyk-Ken by name, whom the 
Bishop had converted to Christianity, and 
fondly hoped and believed was a shining 
light who would teach and aid his benighted 
brethren in the way of the true religion. 
He turned out afterward to be the blackest 
scoundrel it is possible to imagine. 

Such a case as Lyk-Ken’s was, alas! not 
alone, and the earnest, single-minded, kindly 
Bishop and his staff were often sore distressed 
and hindered by the treachery of some one 
or other of their converts. 

I was told on arrival that lunch was ready, 
and was shown into the dining-hall. This 
room was very long and low, and had a 
raised dais at one end, where the Bishop 
and masters sat, the boys’ tables being on 
the main floor. As it was holiday time no 
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boys were there, and the Bishop having left 
with his Chaplain to visit Kani, a little 
island of five hundred square miles, Mr. 
Wainwright and I lunched alone. 

The meal consisted of cold meat, cheese, 
bread, guanas, and rice. We drank hop beer. 
Not a remarkably sumptuous repast for a 
“Palace,” but then the “Palace” was only one 
in name, as having the honour of sheltering 
the Bishop. To me personally it was a real joy 
to find myself once more in the society of 
gentlemen, after so many trials and vicissi- 
tudes, and I looked forward to my work 
with a hopeful heart. 

It now behoved me to brush up whatever 
knowledge I had ever possessed. I had for- 
gotten most that I had ever known; but 
this did not trouble me much, as what 
I had learnt, even supposing I had remem- 
bered it, would most probably be of little 
service in the curious mastership I held at 
present. 

The next day Mr. Whalley summoned me 
to assist him in making up the time-table for 
the next term. I fear my assistance was of 
the mildest sort, but it gave me an idea of 
what the work was and how carried out. I 
spent a happy five weeks before the school 
reopened, learning my duties and becom- 
ing very friendly with the Bishop and his 
staff. 

The College was a good-sized building, 
attached to the Palace, having a large class- 
room atone end. The boys were a very 
mixed lot of all nationalities—Kanakas, half 
whites, some Chinese, one was a native prince, 
and another was the son of a privy coun- 
cillor. But lest these facts should carry any 
undue weight with the reader, I think it 
right to state that the noble council were 
but too often noble only theoretically ; in 
reality they were anything but noble, being 
for the most part low-type Yankees, rene- 
gades who had found it advisable to leave 
their own country, and had sworn allegiance 
to the Hawaian Government. 

The rules of the College were arranged 
and carried out as systematically as those of 
any English school. We went to chapel at 6 
A.M., after which parade for breakfast. At 
9 A.M. school commenced and continued until 
12.30. At 1 p.m. lunch, preceded by parade, 
then school for another hour followed by 
the “manual,” which meant that the boys 
were divided into squads for different kinds 
of work, such as carpentry, printing, black- 
smithing, &c., for which they were rewarded 
with marks, ten of which went to a ticket, 
and a hundred tickets brought the happy 


possessor 25 cents (1s.). The idea was to 
inculcate a love of work, but the teaching 
mostly fell on barren ground, or at any rate 
no love for work was ever manifested to my 
knowledge. It was very puzzling how to 
teach some of the boys, as they could not 
speak a word of English, but the other boys 
acted as interpreters and indirectly taught 
them a good deal. They were forbidden to 
speak Kanaka atall, but this law was broken 
on every possible occasion. 

It was found necessary to adopt a more 
familiar style of teaching with them than is 
usual in England. The natives do not like 
silent or cold people, indeed they do not 
really like the whites at all, and the only 
way to win them was to treat them in a 
kindly, genial, and cheerful manner. They 
were of different religions, from Roman 
Catholics to Methodists, it just depending 
under the influence of which sect they had 
happened to fall; but it was very easy to 
get them to adopt any religion, for they 
have a simple child-like belief and trust in 
their teachers. 

In the early times, before Vancouver 
went to the Sandwich Islands, the inhabi- 
tants were idolaters, but King Kamehameha 
I. begged the great explorer to send out reli- 
gious teachers from England. The first 
missionaries, however, came from America in 
1820. On their arrival they witnessed the 
curious phenomenon of a nation without 
a religion. Vancouver’s instructions had 
evidently not been entirely forgotten, but 
the spontaneous movement of 1820, when 
the whole nation rose and destroyed their 
idols and temples, was no triumph of Chris- 
tianity, for the Hawaian Islands had volun- 
tarily cast off the religion of their ancestors 
and had not yet adopted, indeed did not 
even know, any other. 

The American missionaries were well 
received and the work of instruction at once 
begun. Besides teaching them Christianity, 
in less than forty years they taught the 
whole Hawaian people to read, write, cipher 
and sew. An English Bishop is the spiritual 
overseer of all the eight islands. 

I, being drill-master, had entire charge of 
the whole College for all things pertaining to 
military duties ; I was also overseer of the 
carpenter's shop. The next house had a 
printing-press, where catechisms, assorted 
prayers, &c., were printed ad infinitum. The 
Bishop was himself translating the New 
Testament into Hawaian. He also had a 
newspaper, to which I became a constant 
writer. I came across an old one the other 
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day, and found it very amusing to read over. 
One little paragraph I venture to put in here 
as a type of our Hawaian Advertiser -— 


** WAIALUA. 

‘“‘The attention of the Road Supervisor is cor- 
dially invited to the state of the bridge near Whit- 
ney’s. If he will come down and poke his finger 
through some of the beams of that bridge, he will 
at once see the truth and beauty of this remark. 

‘‘This is an age of enterprise, and Hawaii is by 
no means behind in the general scramble for fortune 
and fame. Last May seven citizens of this district 
embarked in the salt-making business, and the 
season is now about over, the average haul having 
been about a barrel and three-fourths per man. 
The market price of salt per barrel is about one 
dollar; so that, never mind the enterprise, let us 
admire their perseverance. 

“ Waialua is talking of building another church. 
Some infidel scoffer suggests that they sell some of 
the existing edifices and buy some religion; but I 
don’t indorse this.’’ 


Well, the “manual” lasted two hours, 
after which there was another parade, then 
all instruments, implements, and tools were 
stacked and put neatly away and the marks 
distributed. I superintended the operation 
of dealing out the marks, much to the boys’ 
disgust, who considered I much underrated 
their valuable services. Parade again, and a 
quick march to Zepena Falls for health sake, 
tack in time for dinner; parade once more, 
the last for the day. Evening service in the 
chapel, where the boys’ curious intonation 
made the singing singularly sweet; which 
was followed by the preparation for the 
next day’s work, and at nine they went to 
bed. 

Such constant attendance left no great 
amount of spare time, but the work was 
most interesting, and I was very happy in it. 
When the new second master arrived from 
England, and I was preparing to give up my 
place to him, both the Bishop and Mr. Wain- 
wright asked me to stay, as there was work 
enough for both of us, and I had already got 
the boys into good training. 

To Mr. Wainwright I owe more than I 
could ever repay; we became the closest 
friends, and worked together like brothers. 
Between us we did actually build a large 
new bath-room, and got up the carpenter’s 
shop in grand style. He was a most terribly 
energetic man, never idle a moment. Morn- 
ing, noon, and evening saw him toiling at 
something for some one’s good, never think- 
ing of himself, and never grudging his time 
so long as it was spent in the service of God. 
As a preacher he was unrivalled ; and I re- 
member few things that so enchanted me as 
his sermons. His restless. excitable nature 


made it impossible for him to remain in the 
pulpit, he would pace up and down the 
chancel, pouring out in most eloquent lan- 
guage the teachings of our great Master. 

So time passed on until three years had 
gone since I had first entered the Bishop’s 
College. Among the boys was an English 
lad, small, delicate, and with a sweet inno- 
cent face that seemed to appeal pitifully to 
all around him. His great violet eyes would 
become clouded and dim if a harsh word was 
used to him. He was a foundling ; probably 
some, so called, noble mother wished to hide 
her fault, for he was left when an infant at 
the gates of the Palace with rich clothes on 
him, and a sum of money in a bundle near 
him. Every one loved Gordon, the only 
name put on his linen; he was gentleness 
itself and a born peacemaker. When I knew 
him he was a lad of ten; I felt at once a 
love for him that, I fear, I allowed to grow 
to a passion ; I simply couldn’t live without 
him. After I had been there three years 
Gordon was suddenly sent for, in a myste- 
rious way, to go to Germany. Mr. Wain- 
wright told me that he had instructions to 
send the boy to Berlin in charge of a gentle- 
man who would come for him. The holidays 
had just begun, and Mr. Wainwright, who 
had charge of him, invited me to spend the 
remaining weeks of Gordon’s stay with him. 
I did so, and the boy and I were as happy 
as we could be with the cloud of separation 
hovering over us. What plans we made of 
spending the future together somehow ; how 
we speculated on what lay before him, how 
we vowed to write every mail. Ah, me! 
when we parted we never heard anything of 
or from him again. Of that parting I would 
rather not speak, for even now, after all 
these years, my heart aches when I think of 
him. Seeing my state of miserable depres- 
sion, which | struggled in vain against, every 
nook and corner of the College calling up 
some memory of my lost Gordon, Mr. Wain- 
wright advised my giving up the school, and 
promised to get for me the post of overseer 
of the Chinese who were working on the 
Bishop’s plantations. This I agreed to as | 
felt my friend was right, and nothing but a 
complete change of life could rouse me, and 
none knew better than Mr. Wainwright that 
my new post would call forth all my energy 
and pluck if I wished to master the Chinese 
workmen. I still had my room in the Palace, 
but my work was of a very different cha- 
racter. 

So ended my life as drill-master in the 
Bishop’s College, Honolulu. 
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IN CALABRIA. 
By G. W. WOOD. 


S gppaens does one feel more deeply “the 

pathos of a vanished people ” than when 
wandering among the wild and picturesque 
mountains, crossing the earthquake-stricken 
plains, or hurrying past the malarious marsh 
regions of Calabria. And with the sentiment 
of pathos is mingled an eager sense of the 
romance of the old days and deeds, of which 
time has still preserved a brief chronicle. 
The half-civilised and little-known country 
with its legend of bygone glory reminds one 
of an ancient missal, torn and defaced, mil- 
dewed and rat-gnawn, which has been left to 
waste in some manorial lumber-room. Its 
tattered pages still retain fragments of quaint 
text and wonderful illumination, and as one 
turns them one cannot but regret, in spite of 
the new order and the larger civilisation, that 
this is all that remains of the greatness and 
splendour of the past. 





Of this southern portion of Italy little, 
comparatively, has been written, and few 
travellers have done more than follow the 
beaten tracks between Reggio and Naples, 
and the line of railway which runs round the 
eastern coast from Reggio to Taranto. And 
it must be admitted that, except to the ad- 
venturous wanderer who is prepared to rough 
it, the inducements to do more are not likely 
to outweigh the prospects of discomfort. 
According to Mr. Hare, one of the most ex- 
perienced of Italian pilgrims, “ civilisation 
may be said to cease altogether at Salerno. 

. . . The inns are miserable, and usually 
swarming with insects; the beds are damp ; 
the food is scanty and disgusting ; except at 
Reggio and Cosenza, all sanitary arrangements 
are unknown.” Within the last eight or ten 
years the railway has gradually effected some 
improvement in these respects, but the 
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change has not spread far beyond the sound 
of the driver’s whistle. To-day, as in 
1847, when the “nonsensical” Mr. Lear 
penetrated to Polsi and Canalo, the only 
chance a tourist has of “doing” Calabria 
is the friendly letter of introduction which 
carries him from one good house to an- 
other. Even then he cannot count on 
“dining on mince and slices of quince,” 
though with the “runcible spoon” of youth- 
ful appetite and good-humour, supplemented 
with home tea and Liebig to meet emer- 
gencies, he will find that the unbeaten track 
has its charms, while, if it lead him into the 
fastnesses of rock and forest, he will escape 
the pestilential air which clings about so 
much of the low sea-board. In these wild 
nooks he will come upon wonderful bits of 
scenery ; he will speak to the descendants of 
old-world people who appear themselves to 
be old-world in their language, superstitions, 
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and costume ; he will visit the sites of castles 
and cities famous in medieval or classic ages, 
though the innumerable earthquakes which 
have tossed the Calabria of antiquity as in a 
blanket have left little of the ancient mason- 
work standing; he will find himself trans- 
ported into a forgotten century as completely 
as if he had reversed the long sleep of the 
dreamers of Ephesus. 

Let us suppose that he enters the northern 
province from Rotonda, and, proceeding to 
Castrovillari, passes through Cassano and de 
scends into the valley of the Coscile. Why, 
here he is within a mile of Sybaris town, the 
site of which, if I recollect rightly, was at 
last discovered in 1888. In 721 B.c.—thirty 
years or so after the founding of Rome and 
the very year in which Shalmaneser was be- 
sieging Samaria—the earliest band of Greek 
colonists built Sybaris between the rivers 
now known as the Coscile and the Crati. The 
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present desolate and swampy tract, pictur- 
esquely dotted with its ancient breed of white 
oxen, was then a fruitful plain where wheat 
produced a hundredfold. A century and a half 
later the dominion of the city had extended 
across the peninsula to the Gulfs of Salerno 
and Policastro. The city walls embraced a 
circuit of six miles, and within that enchanted 
round no unseemly noise was tolerated—no 


rattle of carts, no clang of hammers; hen- 
coops were unlawful horrors; smiths, car- 
penters, and all producers of evil sounds 
were rigorously excluded. The citizens wore 
robes of the finest Milesian wool richly dyed ; 
the boys were dressed in purple, and their 
curls were twined with golden threads. 
Dwarfs, Maltese toy-dogs, and monkeys from 
Mauritania were the household pets. At 














Roccella Tonica, from the beach. 


feasts horses danced to the music of flutes. 
Eel fishers and eel sellers, dyers and impor- 
ters of the favourite purple were exempted 
from taxation. The roads to country villas 
were covered with pleasant awnings. With 
such wealth at their disposal, it is not sur- 
prising that one citizen dedicated to the god- 
dess Juno a splendid figured robe, which was 
long afterwards sold to the Carthaginians for 
£24,000; and that another went a-wooing 
with a train of a thousand slaves, including 
musicians, cooks, fishermen, and bird-catchers. 

Bearing in mind that Sybaris stood be- 
tween two rivers which flowed separately to 
the sea, and observing for himself that the 
Coscile now runs into the Crati, let our 
traveller hasten onward, for he has many 
things to engage his attention. He may have 
time for a dip in the Crati if he would test 
the truth of the ancient belief that its waters 
gave a golden colour to the hair; but even 
though he would gladly visit a spot trodden 
by Herodotus and the young Lysias who 
afterwards became the great orator, he must 
not go so far afield as the Fontana del Fico, the 
sweet spring beside which Thurii was built 
seventy years after the fall of Sybaris. On- 
ward, then, past Corigliano, famous for its 
mountain-manna, and still nestled among 
the olives from which the Greeks named 
it; past Rossano, where may be seen in 
the cathedral the sixth-century Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark inscribed in silver on 
purple vellum ; past Strongoli, the ancient 


Petilia, which held out against Hannibal for 
all but a year on a sorry diet of grass, tree- 
bark, and leather; and so across the Neto 
and the pastures where “all fair herbs 
bloomed, red goat-wort, and endive, and frag- 
rant bees-wort,” and the shepherds of Theo- 
critus piped “Lacinium that fronts the dawn,” 
“ Zacynthus is a goodly town,” and “The 
praises of Croton I sing.” No shepherd 
pipes there now. Indeed, it is questionable 
whether even the Calabrian songs of yester- 
day are not dying out. Who has ever heard 
in recent years the simple folk-song— 


‘* Bella ti puoi chiamare e bella sei.” 


** Fair may’st thou call thyself, and fair thou art; 
I never saw more fair ; 
Since first mine eyes were fixed on thine, my heart, 
Knowing no rest, has wasted in despair. 
Thou’rt loved by men below, and gods above, 


So good are thou and thy sweet eyes to love!” 

Skirting the salt marshes and a tract of 
sunburnt desolation, one reaches the Esaro, 
the weedy, half-stagnant survival of the clear 
Aesarus, which flowed through that famous 
Crotona of old days, whose healthiness was a 
proverb, whose men were the strongest and 
whose women were the loveliest of Greater 
Greece. The modern town, Cotrone—dreary, 
dirty, malarious, shattered by earthquakes— 
is a melancholy simulacrum of the splendid 
city which annihilated Sybaris. 

A little time before the year 511 Ba— 
the year in which Sybaris fell—Pythagoras ap- 
peared in Italy, exhorting women to modesty 
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and men to temperance and frugal living. 
“ And having,” says a living historian, “a 
most beautiful voice and a majestic presence, 
and being the most beautiful man, they say, 
that any age had seen, he seemed like a god 
to those who heard him.” Some declared he 
was either the Pythian or the Hyperborean 
Apollo; others that he was the god of heal- 
ing. In many of the stories told about him 
he bears a, singular resemblance to a yet 
greater Teacher. ‘‘ When he first touched 
the shores of Italy he held a discourse in the 
open air, and more than two thousand people 
were converted on that day to his doctrines.” 
The “divine man,” who had passed through 
many stages of metempsychosis, visited most 
of the cities of Magna (Grecia, extolling vir- 
tue and purity of heart and beautiful man- 
ners, and at length settled down at Crotona, 
and was living there when, in 511, the 
government in Sybaris was overthrown by a 
popular insurrection. The leading citizens 
fled to Crotona. A demand was made for 
their extradition, but, urged by Pythagoras, 
the Crotoniates refused to surrender the re- 
fugees. War followed. Sybaris took the field 
with 300,000 troops ; Crotona with 100,000, 
but these last were led by Milo, the immortal 
wrestler, bearing a club like Hercules, and 
wearing a lion’s skin and a garland won at the 
Olympic games. The Sybarites were routed ; 


their city was sacked; the course of the 
Crati was turned over its shattered walls, 
which lay in a hollow, and the ruins were 
soon buried in a feverish swamp. Thence- 
forth the two rivers swept in one channel to 
the sea. When the Milesians heard of the 
disaster they shaved their heads; the Syba- 
rites would need no more wool for richly 
dyed garments. 

Six miles south-east of Cotrone, on Capo 
delle Colonne, a solitary Doric column, the 
oldest Greek monument in Italy, marks the 
spot where stood the celebrated temple of 
Lacinian Juno. Pythagoras may have leaned 
against its shaft; nearly a century later 
strangers, eager to see the Helen of Troy, 
painted by Zeuxis, may have lingered near 
it, talking of the strange doctrines he taught 
as to the eating of beans and the transmigra- 
tion of souls. One other object must have 
been visible out in the blue waters, in the 
days that were—the magical island where 
the much-travelled Ulysses was beguiled 
into a seven years’ thraldom by the sea-fairy 
Calypso; but, alas! that wave-washed para- 
dise vanished centuries ago from mortal 
vision. 

Our wanderer cannot do better than take 
the two hours’ railway journey through the 
dismal and almost-deserted tract of pestilen- 
tial country, which occupies the greater part 
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of the route between Cotrone and the high- 
perched town of Catanzaro. 

A glance at the pleasant Marina or water- 
ing-place of Catanzaro: after crossing the 
river, another glance at the ruins of the fifth 
century basilica at La Roccelletta del Vescovo 
di Squillace; and so on to Squillace, the 
birthplace of that remarkable and interesting 
courtier, statesman, historian, monk—Cassio- 
dorus, the intimate friend and prime minister 
of Theodoric and Amalasuentha, Theodahad 
and Witigis, and the most quaint and volu- 
minous polite letter-writer known to history. 
Is this modern town on the precipitous 
cliffs the important provincial city which 
“hung like a cluster of grapes upon the 
hills,” “a city of the sun,” overlooking plen- 
teous vineyards and the fruitful toil of the 
threshing-floor, and gladdened by “ the green 
face of the olive”? Antiquarians differ, and 
some think we should look for the ancient site 
at the Roccelletta we have just passed. In any 
case, it was close by this modern Squillace that 
the literary pyime minister, sated with half a 
century of well-nigh sovereign power, built 
one of his two monasteries; it was here he died 
at the long age of ninety-five, after earning 
for himself the title of “the Father of Li- 
terary Monasticism.” To his mind the labours 
of the scriptorium were at least as meritorious 
as prayer, fasting, and mortification of the 
senses, Of the antiquarius, or recorder of 
the past, he wrote in his old age: “ With 
his fingers he gives life to men, and arms 
them against the wiles of the devil. So 
many wounds does Satan receive as the 
antiquarius copies words of Christ. What 
he writes in his cell will be scattered far and 
wide over distant provinces. Man multiplies 
the heavenly words, and by a striking figure 
—if I may dare so to speak —the three 
fingers of his hand express the utterances of 
the Holy Trinity. The fast-travelling reed 
writes down the holy words, and thus avenges 
the malice of the Wicked One, who caused 
the head of the Saviour to be smitten with 
a reed.” 

Proceeding south one passes many ancient 
sites, and one cannot but think that time 
and earthquake must have woefully changed 
the aspect of the landscape. At Stilo, among 
the mountains, however, a painter's paradise 
of rock and foliage begins, and here the 
wanderer, equipped with his letters of intro- 
duction, would gladly linger among a strange, 
attractive, hospitable population, few of 
whom have travelled farther than the village 
in the next rocky gorge, or down to the 
small port or marina, which represents their 


community on the seashore. And linger he 
will at Roccella, with its weather - tinted 
houses, clustered and buttressed on its beet- 
ling rocks, and its savage outlines broken 
and brightened by the colour of palm and 
aloe and cactus; at Gerace, with its crumb- 
ling white cliffs and grey masses of building 
standing out vividly against the purple hills, 
and at a score of delightful spots ere he 
reaches Brancaleone, where, by the way, 
Greek was still spoken even as late as seventy 
or eighty years ago. Beyond the many-cen- 
turied forest of Pietrapennata he will see, 
“half way up to the skies,” Amendolea, the 
birthplace of Praxiteles; further west he 
will strike Melito, the landing-place of Gari- 
baldi. A rude path will lead him from the 
seashore to one of the grimmest and most 
marvellous freaks of nature—Pentedatilo, 
or Five-finger-town—a Titanic stone hand 
thrust out from a chaos of shattered moun- 
tain with colossal fingers thrust up rigidly 
into the blue sky, and between the fingers 
and on every ridge, ledge, and wrinkle of 
muscle and flesh houses and medizval ruins 
wedged together. Here, it may be, he will 
hear the legend of the Counts of Pentedatilo, 
and will be told how, in the tragic incident 
which brought the line to a close, the last 
lord left on his castle wall the imprint of a 
bloody hand raised in weird facsimile of the 
hand of stone. 

An enchanted road under vine-trellises, 
with glimpses of coloured rock and dark-blue 
sea caught through clusters of oranges and 
pomegranates, carries us into sight of Reggio 
and of the splendid panorama of the Straits 
of Messina backed by the blue heights and 
snowy summits of Etna. Here and there 
some old Saracenic palm hangs its glittering 
plumes over an ancient gateway ; “at way- 
side fountains women are filling great two- 
handled vases of the old Greek pattern, or 
zampognari are playing on their bagpipes.” 
Could Rhegium—the haughty Rhegium 
which offered Dionysius of Syracuse its hang- 
man’s daughter for a bride—have ever been 
more of a fairy garden than it is at present ? 
The streets are fragrant with the orange 
harvest, and the carved and gaily-painted 
carts carry the scent from warehouse to 
wharf. War and earthquake have ruined it 
again and again, but still it blossoms like a 
perennial flower, and its name will never be 
forgotten. On the front of the cathedral is 
inscribed the sentence which ensures its 
everlasting remembrance :— 

‘“‘Circumlegentes devenimus Rhegium.” * 
On a spring day, one thousand eight hun- 
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dred and thirty-three years ago, a small 
vessel, with one square sail, and with the 
starry figures of Castor and Pollux carved 
on the prow—“ fetching a compass” against 
the weather—beat up to the city of the 
Heavenly Twins, and moored at the quays 
of Rhegium. During the single day it 
waited there for the south wind did St. Paul 
land? Legend avers that he did, and the 
silence of the once clamorous cicadae, which 
he banned because their shrill music drowned 
his preaching, still testifies to the truth of 
the tradition, but the authentic record is 
silent. At least he must have gazed on the 
glorious picture of mountain, sea, and city ; 
and during his voyage to Rome his eyes 
must have rested on the landscape which 
stretches between Reggio and the northern 
boundary of Calabria. 

Nearly the whole of that wild scene from 
snowy peak to feverish shore was riven and 
sifted by the appalling earthquake of 1783, 
and every rood of earth seems still to bear 
the traces of those disastrous convulsions. 
At Scilla, the aged prince and four thousand 
of his people who had fled in terror to the 
beach, were engulphed by a huge wave and 
cast up again lifeless on the sands. 

But let us hasten northward. Here at 
Mileto, in the land of orange and myrtle, we 
can yet distinguish fragments of the famous 
Norman city which was destroyed by the 
great earthquake. Its splendid abbey con- 
tained eighteen marble columns plundered 
from the ruined temple of Proserpine at Mon- 
teleone, and Monteleone stands on the site of 
a Greek Hippo of the far past. But mark ! 
what strangely picturesque cavalcade is this 
which rides hither on this 21st September, 
1191, clad in steel, with glittering lances and 
flying pennons ? Who is this warlike leader, 
yellow-haired, bright complexioned, and with 
a figure like that of Mars himself? Surely 
we have seen him often before. It can be 
no other than Richard of England riding to 
Messina to join his ships on their way to the 
Crusade. 

And yet another incident from the past, 
but very different in character, awaits us here 
at Mileto. Fourteen miles away, on the skirt 
of the forest at the foot of the Apennines, 
stand the ruins of the Abbey of St. Stefano 
del Bosco, where St. Bruno, the founder of 
the Grande Chartreuse, closed his strange 
unworldly life on the first Sunday in Octo- 
ber, 1101. It would be interesting to examine 
the extent to which England has felt the 
influence of the life and labours of this 
remarkable man, whom ancient writers have 


loved to call “ the light of churches,” “the 
doctor of doctors,” “the glory of the twe 
nations of Germany and France,” “the orna- 
ment of the age,” “the model of good men,” 
but the excursion would carry us too far 
afield. There were in old days nine Car- 
thusian monasteries in England: the only 
one of which we now preserve any vivid 
memory is ¢he Charterhouse (the London 
Chartreuse) with which we associate the boy- 
hood of Addison and Steele, Wesley and 
Grote and Thirlwall, John Leach and 
Thackeray. 

We have, however, almost reached the 
limit of our space. We can but note in pass- 
ing the little garden village of Lo Pizzo, on the 
Gulf of St. Eufemia, the last scene in the life 
of the beaw sabrewr, Murat, King of Naples. 
Many will remember how he landed with a 
score of soldiers, in the wild hope of inciting 
a revolution, how the people rose against him 
and pursued him to the sea-shore, how he was 
captured, tried, and shot in the courtyard of 
the castle, with his eyes fixed on the miniature 
of his wife. Resting for the night at Tiriolo, 
where, according to the proverb, rain on one 
side of the roof runs into the eastern, and on 
the other into the western sea, or farther on, 
at Nicastro among the woods, we may hear 
the story of the beautiful wife of the Count 
of Marsano, the mighty hunter. On a winter 
night one of his keepers was attacked by three 
great wolves, and would have perished but 
for the help of his comrades. The foot of 
one of the savage brutes had, however, been 
cut off, but when the bag into which it had 
been put was opened, “it was found to con- 
tain nothing but a beautiful white hand with 
an emerald ring, which resembled that always 
worn by the countess. ‘The count rushed to 
the chamber of his wife, who had been ill in 
bed since the last evening. She stretched out 
her right hand affectionately. He asked what 
she had done with her emerald ring. She said 
she wore it on her left hand. This he insisted 
on seeing, and, drawing it from the bed clothes 
and tearing off a concealing bandage, found 
only a mutilated wrist. She had paid the 
penalty of association with the powers of 
darkness by being changed into a brute form 
at peculiar periods of the moon.”* 

The last stage of our tour takes us into 
Cosenza, the very name of which conjures up 
a story even more romantic than that of Sy- 
baris. Who does not remember the mag- 
nificent funeral of Alaric, the King of the 
Visigoths ? The little river Busento was 
turned from its course, and the grave of 

* Hare’s “Cities of Northern Italy.” 
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the king was 
made in the 
EE. empty chan- 
we nel; around 
the corse were 
heaped _ the 
trophies of 
captured Rome—vast treasures of gold and 
silver, costly garments, weapons of war. 
Then the waters were turned back into their 
natural bed, and the slaves who had con- 
structed the royal sepulchre were slain, lest 
they should whisper its whereabouts. So to 
this day the river runs over fabulous spoil, 
which no man shall ever again behold. As 
one recalls the barbaric pageant, one thinks 
too of the fugitives from Rome wandering in 
far lands, and of “the village of Bethlehem, 
the solitary residence of St. Jerome, crowded 
with illustrious beggars of either sex and 
every age, who excited the public compassion 
by the remembrance of their past for- 
tune.” 

But if the name of Cosenza is associated 
with this romantic episode it is also connected 
with one of the darkest and most shameful 
pages of Calabrian history—the cruel mas- 








Catanzaro. 


sacre of the Waldensian Christians in 1555 
60. It would take too long to describe in 
detail the policy followed by the Pope and 
his Dominican inquisitors, or to relate the 
horrors perpetrated at San Sisto, Guardia, 
Montalto, and Cosenza. But the courage of 
the early martyrs was not wanting. Men, 
women, and children suffered and died hero- 
ically for their faith. ‘Some were thrown 
from the tops of towers, or precipitated over 
cliffs ; others were torn with iron whips and 
finally beaten to death with fiery brands ; 
and others, smeared with pitch, were burned 
alive.” At Montalto eighty-eight men were 
literally butchered one by one with the same 
knife. Hundreds were sent to the galleys, 
some made their submission to Rome, and a 
few escaped, and succeeded in reaching their 
native valleys. Their chief pastor, Jean 
Louis Paschale, was strangled and burned 
in the presence of Pope Pius IV., surrounded 
by the nobility and beauty of Rome. 

It is with an indignant heart and a quick- 
ened pulse that one bids Calabria farewell, 
and yet it is something to know that these 
lives were not sacrificed in vain. The atro- 
cities of her day of power are the surest 
guarantee that the secular power of papal 
Rome has passed away for ever. 

















“Looked forward to by young and old.” 


A YORKSHIRE PARISH TEA. 


By tHE Rev. CANON ATKINSON, D.C.L., Aurnor or ‘ Forry 
&o. 






Years 1n A Moortanp Parisu,” 


ERY various are the memories springing 
from the recollection of more than 
fifty years of clerical life and ministerial 
labour. Among them may be many that 
are painful, and not a few pleasant: some 
are cheerful and some are saddening ; some 
stir great searchings of heart, while here and 
there one’s reminiscences still stir a feeling 
of amusement, or make one feel once more 
what it was to be young. 
Now, these are surely the days of short 
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sermons, and we are told 
on many hands that they 
might with advantage 
be shorter still. Yet I 
remember once, some 
forty-five years ago, one 
Monday morning meet- 
ing a blacksmith parish- 
ioner, a Wesleyan by 
profession, who had been 
among my congregation 
the previous evening at 
a certain cottage lecture. 
Our greetings were 
hardly exchanged before 
he began—‘“ Ay, there 
\ was a gay good company 
) last night. And we wur 
weel entertained an’ all. 
But ye cut it over short, 
Mr. A.” “Why, Wil- 
liam,” said I, “I preached 
for a good three-quarters 
of an hour.” ‘ Mebbe, 
mebbe, bairn: but we 
could ha’ dune weel wiv 
anither quatter ov an hour.” Rather in 
contrast with this was a short dialogue I 
had to listen to one day not long ago, on 
leaving the church at a pleasant watering- 
place in the north, at which a Visitation ser- 
vice had just been held. The service had 
consisted merely of matins, of what is called 
the “bright” character, the roll-call, and a 
charge from the archdeacon, of about thirty- 
five minutes in length. The speakers were 
two young clergymen, who might both be 
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assumed, perhaps, to have been for a year 
or two in priests’ orders. ‘“ Very slow. 
Great waste of time, don’t you think ?” said 
one. ‘“ Might have been worse. It’s a bore, 
all the same. Let’s have a smoke.” And 
yet, forty years before, at this same “call,” 
[ had known the “ prayers” droned through, 
a sermon of forty-five minutes long inflicted, 
and followed up by a charge ponderous with 
learning that never took less than an hour 
in the delivery! And we did not grum- 
ble! But times, and manners, and modes 
of thought and feeling change, and parsons 
have need to change too. 

Among other things tending to such changes 
and the progressive nature of them, I remem- 
ber getting into some little disgrace with 
some of my parishioners near upon forty-five 
years ago. At least, they took some small 
umbrage at certain of my proceedings. I 
was but a very newly inducted incumbent 
then, having been recently presented to the 
benefice, such as it was, after no very length- 
ened novitiate as curate. It was not, how- 
ever, that my offence was of stiffnecked in- 
difference or reasonless opposi- 
tion to the preconceived views, or 
usages, or ideas and practices of 
the parish-folk, or of innovation 
simply, or any other species of 
what is so often regarded as 
little better than mere clerical 
“‘cussedness.” It was simply one 
of ignorance ; of not knowing any 
better. What had happened was 
on this wise. 

I had entered on the duty of a 
parish the area of which only 
embraced the modest extent of 
between twenty-two and twenty- 
three square miles. To this, on 
the west, adjoined another parish 
of some sixteen othersquare miles. 
And this insignificant total had 
been in the charge of an old man, 
by no means a strong man at 
any period of his life. His two 
churches lay a good three miles 
apart, and so little as that only 
on condition that he scaled a 
steep, rugged, lofty moorland 
ridge that lay between them ; 
and the more distant of the said 
churches was an honest four miles 
away from his home, the nearest 
one being almost two. There is 
not much that is surprising then 
in the fact that I, having charge 
only of the home parish, should 
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have been requested, before I had been 
long in it, to take charge of the Sunday- 
school: for there had been one, although 
not under the charge, nor fostered by the 
painful care, of the late aged incumbent. 
Perhaps the Sunday-school needed to be put 
under somebody’s charge. But let my readers 
judge. 

What I found was a school numbering 
thirty-one scholars, the intellectual, moral, 
and religious requirements of whom were 
attended to by no more than thirty-six 
teachers. 

Now, I do not propose this as a perplex- 
ing question in fractions, still less in order to 
cause it to be understood that each scholar had 
one teacher and five parts out of the thirty- 
one such an official might possibly be divided 
into. Matters were managed ina much sim- 
pler manner than that. The teachers were 
divided, it is true, and, indeed, subdivided. 
First, they were divided into two parties, the 
one half being young men, and the other half 
young women. ‘Then these two sections were 
divided again into six sub-sections, in the 
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current language of the managers, “ three of 
each sort,” it being the understood duty of 
those of the sterner sex to attend to the three 
of the gentler sort as well as the scholars. 
tach set of teachers thus arranged was -on 
duty one Sunday in every six; a plan on 
which a delightful variation of the kind and 
quality of the instruction given would have 
been insured, but for the trifling fact that 
certainly not one in six of the teachers knew 
anything to teach, or had any idea of teaching. 

The curriculum of the school, as I found 
on the first day of my attendance, was to set 
the classes that could read “either the Tes- 
tament or the Bible” to from ten to fifteen 
minutes of straight-on-end hammering, stam- 
mering, stumbling through two or three chap- 
ters continuously. This was relieved by an 
honest fifteen minutes of “ attentions,” more 
or less pronounced, of the masculine teachers 
to the lady dittos to whom they were severally 
attached. And these pleasant alternations 
were continued until such time as “ t’scheeal 
lowsed out.” 

The systent was simple, intelligible, easy, 
and acceptable, and to scholars and teachers 
alike, as I seemed justified in concluding. 
There was plenty of “recess ” for the former, 
and of relaxation for the latter. 

When the accustomed time of year came 
round for such a celebration, the Sunday- 
school Tea was duly announced. As duly the 
children came, and the various items of the 
entertainment usually provided on such occa- 
sions were duly consumed. The feast was, 
as had always been the case within my expe- 
rience in all the places in Suffolk and Essex 
at which I had been present, either as guest, 
or helper, or friend, provided by myself as 
the parish priest, and at my sole cost, and 
under my orders and direction ; and a very 
respectable entertainment of the kind I 
flattered myself it was. 

But it was evident there was something 
wrong. The children certainly had fair appe- 
tites, and seemed to enjoy the tea and cakes 
and so forth, as well as the games and sports 
which ensued, Though I certainly’ did re- 
mark that the said children did not eat with 
the eagerness I had been accustomed to in 
the south ; and for the good and sufficient 
reason, as I thought, that the dietary of a 
Yorkshire child at that time was certainly on 
a much more liberal scale than I had been 
used to in either of the counties I have just 
now named. But the teachers—there were 
no longer thirty-six of them, I am bound to 
say, for when more teaching and less soft- 
talk was at least aimed at, numerous seces- 


sions from the teaching-staff took place—the 
teachers, I say, seemed less at ease than they 
might have been, and the principal patrons 
of the school, all of the small-farmer class (for 
there were, and are, no others), were scarcely 
cheerful. One of them, indeed, holding about 
forty acres of land, and who told me he had 
beaten the parson’s record of attendances at. 
church by four in the course of the first half 
of the year of my arrival in the parish, was 
—‘not to put too fine a point on it”— 
decidedly grumpy. After a little beating 
about the bush the grievance was disclosed. 
“ Weel, Mr. A., we’s not over weel suited 
about this Tea. It beeant our way in thoase 
deeals ” (meaning our own home dales) “ that 
t’priest sud deea all, and t’folks nowght. Us 
’at has getten this scheeal oop, and has kep’ 
it oop and all, what us is used to is to mak’ 
all the providance wersels. And folks’ll be 
badly suited if you gan on this new sort 
o gate. There’s a many as is saying same 
sott o’ thing.” 

Well, I found that my good friends, as 
they were already fast becoming, were really 
hurt at what, little as I had imagined it could 
possibly be taken to be such, was actually an 
innovation ; for although I had never before 
heard of such an arrangement, yet I soon 
found it was not so much the customary as 
the only one in these parts. However, I 
assured the disconcerted and discontented 
parties that, another year, they should have 
it their own and the old way. And so the 
clouds passed away. 

The weeks and the months marched on, 
and the time of year came round again, and 
the friends of the children and of the school 
came, and none of them came empty. Such 
baskets of cakes and tarts, puffs, pastry, and 
cheesecakes, all excellent and abundant as 
good. Why, the Suffolk children I had known 
best would all have been ill for a fortnight if 
they had had a chance of sitting down to 
such a tea as that! Then there were the 
teachers and the teachers’ friends, radiant. 
There were the farmers and the farmers’ 
wives, and their sons and their daughters ; 
and our fifty school-children were but an 
insignificant party among the numbers that 

sat down to tea on that occasion, taking either 
numbers or age into consideration. 

Long before this in point of time I had 
got a good week-day school going, and, after 
consultation with my squire and others, I had 
thought that it would not be a bad thing in 
the future to—so to speak—enlarge the bor- 
ders of the festival, and unite an entertain- 
ment for the day-scholars with the already 
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accepted and adopted Tea for the Sunday- 
school. And thus my party of over a hun- 
dred and fifty children—for such were the 
numbers in the two schools together—was 
graced and aided by fully as many adults. 
But still the supplies came in with more than 
the old liberality, and the baskets of cut or 
broken provisions that were left after every- 
body had well eaten, went to gladden not a 
few among the aged and infirm, who had 
been physically unable to be present. 

After a few years more came the great 
Harvest Home “revival.” Perhaps it might 
be almost as true to style it its “rejuve- 


nescence.” Either way, it occurred to me to 
amalgamate the school treats and the Har. 
vest Festival, and to try and add an addi- 
tional feature or two. 

Our Yorkshire folks like a little “speak- 
ing,” and a little music, and a little singing. 
Moreover, some twenty years ago, or more, 
an itinerant dancing-master from Cumber- 
land, and by no means a bad one either, 
made his appearance, and began his rounds 
in the district. At the outset, and not so 
very long after this innovation upon the pro- 
verbial “steps” of the Yorkshire “ bunch- 
clot,” a few couples began to dance on the 
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grass in the field lent by one of the farmers 
for the children’s games, races, scrambles, 
and so forth, to the music of the band, which 
by this time had become one of the accom- 
paniments of the School Treats. 

After a year or two, however, the dancing 
no longer took place in the field. Once the 
evening meeting for speeches, music, and so 
forth was over, I opened the schoolroom for 
the dance. I lent my piano, and my wife 
played : and now for many years past our 
“Harvest Home” is looked forward to by 
young and old, and their friends, some of 
them living at considerable distances, almost 
for the year through. 


And this is the programme. A luncheon 
party of twenty-five to thirty-five friends and 
acquaintances, clerical and lay, of the Vicar’s, 
at the parsonage. The church is neatly deco- 
rated, and a by-no-means elaborate service is 
held. Then all adjourn to the schoolroom, 
which is also made menseful with wreaths, 
flowers, and evergreens. The room is fitted 
up with two long, narrow tables on trestles, 
at which between seventy-five and eighty 
children may be seated at once. There are 
generally nearly, or quite, “two tables” of 
these young ones, or well on to one hun- 
dred and sixty of them. Then succeed the 
“grown-ups,” table after table, until all have 
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been abundantly served out of the abundance 
provided. There is no charge to any one; 
and many times more than five hundred 
have sat down to this “free tea”; and it 
must be a very bad wet day which reduces 
the attendance to less than four hundred. 

Besides some cakes furnished by the Vicar, 
all the food supplied is such as the farmers 
and others provide for the entertainment of 
their own guests, and no “ Dales ” Yorkshire- 
man ever sets anything short of his best 
before those who visit him ; and the whole 
of the viands necessary for this huge party is 
the free gift of the parishioners, not one 
among whom is above the position of a far- 
mer or tradesman who works or serves with 
his own hands. 

But the helping or ministering is a thing 
to be thought of too. The good things pro- 
vided are dispensed by just half-a-dozen 
(three to each table) of the wives of the 
farmers and others aforesaid. Each of them 
has a daughter or a friend to help her; and 
there are many willing hands to render any 
help that is Wanted. To supply the wants 
of so many hungry and thirsty souls the 
arrangement involves one man to keep the 
copper boiling, and the ten-gallon teapot 
always at sufficiently high-water mark—the 
terms being in no wise invidious, because 
the tea is always good as well as hot. There 
are also never less than three women busy at 
a side-table cutting up spice-bread, teacakes, 
brown bread-and-butter, and so forth. 

The tea over, the children tired with their 
games—their foot-ball, races, and scrambles 
—the school, which has been cleared of tables 
as quickly as possible, and has had the forms 
re-arranged, is quickly filled, even crammed, 
many that can’t get a seat stand, and the 
room which was built for a hundred and 
forty children only, is made, though I don’t 
understand the mystery of it, to hold well on 
to three hundred souls. An address froma the 
Vicar always opens this part of the proceed- 
ings, and is followed by music, vocal or in- 
strumental, solos or concerted pieces, the 
performers, some of them parishioners, some 
of them the Vicar’s friends, or members of 
his family, or visitors (often practised or 
skilful musicians), supplying this part of the 
entertainment, with addresses interspersed. 
And the “speaking” takes a wide range. An 
able and much travelled professor has been 
heard to discourse for half an hour at a time, 
and, being able to tell what he had seen, or 
observed, or felt, in good vernacular English, 
and fluently as well, and not going beyond 
what all there had had before their eyes, and 


might have “observed” for themselves, to 
hold his hearers in absorbed attention. Ano- 
ther dear friend of the Vicar’s, now with God, 
made a point of coming if he could, notwith- 
standing the thirty miles he had to journey, 
and his appearance “on his legs” was always 
the signal for a delighted rather than only a 
hearty sort of welcome. No wonder. Jokes, 
anecdotes, deep truths, bits of flashing wit 
and serious wisdom, remarks humorous, in- 
teresting, instructive fell from him. These 
addresses seemed to be well-nigh the most at- 
tractive part of the programme. Nor did, nor 
does the interest seem to abate when the 
Vicar, who has spent more than three-fifths of 
a long life in the midst of these congregated 
parishioners and their friends, takes up the 
tale, and gives details of parish life, school 
work and progress, and shreds and patches 
of local history, ancient and modern, archzo- 
logical lore, present and past experiences, and 
the like. I have once and again seen the 
whole company rapt in interested attention 
as he gave sketches of the condition of the 
district regarded from the agricultural point 
of view, or from the economic stand-point, as 
it had been, must have been, before history 
had begun to be, or when history was in its 
infancy, and when it began to record itself 
in custom, or usage, or folk-trow; such cus- 
toms or usages and bits of old folk-faith 
being made to throw light and illustration 
on the far-away days and life of the distant 
past. For instance, the name of the parish 
was ancient and significative ; and yet it had 
no group of houses in it of even of such 
small antiquity as a century old; no hamlet, 
no deserted village, no remnants even of 
such. Why? What was the explanation of 
such an apparent anomaly ? Why could not 
the “oldest inhabitant” even furnish forth 
the veriest scrap of tradition serving to sup- 
ply the vaguest hint as to this most unusual 
feature in the day-by-day history of an old- 
time and once well-known country parish ? 
There was the old parish church, it was true ; 
but where was the community for whose use 
and behoof it had been built? Certainly, 
fragments of mason-work in it, and about, 
remained to show that seven centuries and a 
half had rolled away since it was reared. 
But there it stood, and stands, away up in 
the fields, lonely and forsaken, as far as any 
grouped cluster of houses was concerned—an 
equally strange and unusual feature; and 
was there no explanation ? 

And then came short and unstudied, un- 
scientific, but easily understanded tellings of 
changed and changing conditions of agricul- 
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tural life, and 
of the men 
who lived it, 
changing and 
changed 
terms and 
designations, 
the dying out 
of the “ vil- 
lein” of the 
time of the 
great baron- 
owner, or 
rather his me- 
tamor phosis 
into a holder 
with a fixed 
tenure — the 
liber — tenens, 
or free holder 
of the ancient 
régime -— who 
paid an ac- 
knowledg- 
ment, which 
was in point 
of fact just an 
acknowledg- 
ment that the 
land was by 
no means his 
own; and 
then and 
thence, by 
a greater 
change still, 
into a free- 
holder of the 
new style who owned his fifty acres, or, in a 
few instances, his hundred acres, as really 
and effectually as the proudest and wealthiest 
lord in the land owned his broad lands and 
manifold manors. 

Or it might be a series of remarks or com- 
mentaries, conceived in a popular vein, on 
matters of science or research, historical or 
archeological, or connected simply with the 
interests or pursuits of a community mainly 
agricultural in its constitution and objects. 
But whatever the subject, the intelligent 
interest and attention of the entire party 
was clearly arrested, and again and again 
the desire of the audience for more details 
or further illustrations was emphatically ex- 
pressed. 

But the exigencies of time, the return of 
the children to their homes, many of them 
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two or three 
miles distant, 
the anticipa- 
tions of the 
young folks 
longing for 
the dance, 
have to be 
considered, 
and the meet- 
ing is brought 
to an end. 

And then 
follows an- 
other  clear- 
ing of the 
school, a dili- 
gent sweep- 
ing out of the 
dustand wear 
from so many 
feet treading 
the well-worn 
floor, with the 
final ranging 
of a fewforms 
round its 
walls, and the 
business of 
the later 
evening be- 
gins. A local 
string - band, 
no mean mu- 
siclans some 
of them, 
backed by 
the piano, 
supplies the music, and the thirty or forty 
couples of young people take and hold 
the floor. ‘There is no mistake possible 
about the zest with which these young 
country folk take their places and their 
turns in the amusement. If you want to 
see languid movement and make-believe in- 
difference to that and most other things in 
the world, that is the wrong place to go to. 
They dance well, and they dance with evi- 
dent enjoyment, and with all their hearts ; 
and out of the many visitors and others from 
all parts of the kingdom who have been seen, 
and are still often met, in this plain “ ball- 
room,” I have known none who, while they 
admitted they had had a fine specimen of 
active exercise, did not also add, “And I 
hope I shall be able to come again another 
year.” 

















“BEWARE OF DOGS!” 


AN ADDRESS TO LADS. 
By rue Rev. Proressor H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, M.A. 


m1OU have seen that text, or some- 
thing like it, upon a notice-board, 
or perhaps on a door-mat; but I 
wonder how many of you could 
find it in the Bible? And I won- 
der still more how many of you could tell 
me what St. Paul meant when he warned his 
friends at Philippi to beware of dogs? Iam 
sure, however, that few of you would sup- 
pose him to mean the same thing as the 
notice-board or the mat. It was not of four- 
footed dogs that the Apostle was writing. 
He meant men; men whose character and 
qualities seemed more animal than human ; 
men who, in their own lives, showed forth 
the cunning, the fierceness, the want of re- 
straint, the cowardice, which mark wild dogs 
of Eastern cities, without the intelligence, 
the faithfulness, and the obedience of our 
own four-footed friends. 

It is necessary that we should be warned 
of dangers which lie in our path. Wise 
parents warn their children, careful teachers 
warn their pupils of the difficulties in their 
way, of the risks that they must face. You, 
young men and lads, just now on the thresh- 
old of active life, have many a danger to 
encounter, many a risk to run, in the course 
of the years that are before you. There are 
only two ways in which you can learn how 
to meet them; one is by your own experi- 
ence, the other by the experience of those 
who have met them before you. Young 
men are often impatient of hearing from their 
elders of the perils of life, and how they may 
best be overcome ; they prefer to find out for 
themselves. You may save yourselves from 
many a bitterly repented mistake, and your 
life from many a sorrow, and your friends 
from many a heartache, if you will listen to 
the “ Beware ” of older folk than you. They 
have been along the path you are just enter- 
ing, and they have good cause to know its 
dangers. Listen, then, to-day to the warn- 
ing of a man who knew human life as few 
have known it, a warning that rings down 
eighteen centuries from the lips of an Apostle 
of the Lord. 

“Beware of dogs!” Beware of men who 
are like Eastern ban-dogs in their coarse, bru- 
tal thoughts and behaviour ; they are among 
the worst of all the dangers that threaten a 
young man’s life. Let us try and get a 
nearer view of them by considering what 
manner of men they are. 





I. First-among the dogs of whom I would 
have you beware, I place the Cynic. Perhaps 
this is a word you do not know; so I will 
explain to you that it means dog-like. You 
may have heard of the famous Diogenes, who 
thought himself too good to live among ordi- 
nary men, and in the same way as others 
lived. So he went away from the town, and 
lived in a tub outside it, and spent his time 
in snarling and growling, like an ill-condi- 
tioned, bad-tempered cur, at his fellowmen 
and all their ways. There was no good among 
them, he said ; all men were selfish, mean, 
and vile. What looked like earnestness and 
self-sacrifice was only greed in disguise ; no 
man was ever yet honest, or woman true. 
He did not object to be call.d a Cynic, because 
even the dogs were better than men; they 
did not pretend to be decent or loving, or 
anything but what they were. 

Let me remind you of a Teacher who spoke 
very differently of the human nature which 
He wore. Jesus Christ did not tell us men 
were so bad that He could have nothing to 
do with them. He came and dwelt among 
them, and worked to make them happier and 
better, and told them that even the worst 
man had the power of being something dif- 
ferent, if only he would turn from evil and 
choose the good. He spoke sternly enough 
of the wickedness and selfishness of men ; 
but He bade them remember that they were, 
after all, the children of God, made in His 
image, and that it was unworthy of their 
nature to be base. 

Young men and lads, which will you have 
for your master, Diogenes or Christ 1—the 
Cynic or your Saviour? There can be but 
one answer! Then beware of the cynics of 
to-day ; of the dogs of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, who would have you believe that all 
men are sclfish at heart, and that you need 
not be any better than your neighbours. 
They will snarl out their sneer at the 
brave man who risks his life for another, 
and say he only wanted to be praised in 
the newspapers or get the Humane Society’s 
medal, ‘They will growl out their grumble 
at the person who takes his life in his 
hand for the sake of the heathen of Central 
Africa or East London, or at the Sister 
Dora who devotes herself to the poor; and 
say they are paid for it. They have no 
belief in generosity, or enthusiasm, or un- 
selfis:ness, or truth, or honour, and only 
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scoff at the earnest souls who have. These 
are the men who laugh when a good man 
falls or a bad man who has repented slips 
back into his evil again. “I told you so,” 
they croak forth when a man sinks below 
himself. ‘She is not the first,” they hiss 
out when a woman falls. And they do not 
care that these are the thoughts and the 
words of dogs and devils rather than of men. 

You, who take Christ for your Master, 
and not Satan—you are pledged to believe 
in righteousness, and not in baseness. Never 
listen to the voice which snarls and whines 
its cynicisms at your side; above all, never 
defile your lips by speaking them yourself. 

II. Next among the dogs of whom you must 
beware I will place the Puppy. I need not 
explain to you who and what he is. You 
know him well, and despise him thoroughly, 
IThspe. The fellow who has so much “side” 
on that he can neither think nor talk about 
anybody but himself; the man of swagger 
and conceit ; the silly boy who curls his hair 
like a girl, and even draws a fringe across 
his forehead ; the empty-headed, flashily- 
dressed, vain and vacuous duffer, who doesu’t 
care for out-door or any games, and is bored 
by books : there is the puppy in all his glory. 
He is called a puppy, I take it, because he is 
blind ; blind to all the best side of life; be- 
cause he has all the impudence and all the 
ignorance of a puppy. He is not so mis- 
chievous, perhaps, as some other kinds of 
dogs, but he is one of the most objectionable 
of the whole pack. He can snarl with the most 
bad-tempered—when he has a smaller dog to 
deal with; and bite with the most vicions— 
when nobody is looking. And so I bid you 
beware of him; beware of having him for’a 
friend, for he is not to be trusted ; beware of 
the puppy spirit in yourselves, lest it spoil 
your own manhood. 

III. Then we have the Jolly Dog. He is 
often a hearty, good-natured. sort of fellow, 
with a loud, cheery voice, and off-hand plea- 
sant manner. He is capital company, sings a 
good song, tells a ane story, and holds his 
own at cricket or football. But he is too 
often to be seen coming out of the public- 
house or loafing outside it. He borrows 
half-a-crown of you, and forgets to repay it. 
He is always wanting you to take odds, or to 
give them, upon the next race, and it is 
whispered that one or two of his transactions 
in this way have been doubtful. It is said that 
in his home he is by no means so genial and 
jolly as he seems to be when outside it. His 
private life won’t bear looking into. In fact, 
he is a fraud, and you must beware of him, 


for he is a dangerous fraud. Never trust 
him, or let his good-natured manner impose 
upon you. His heart is as hard as a stone, 
and he is the very last man to help a friend 
in need. He is selfish and shallow. Beware 
of the jolly dog. 

IV. Hardly more dangerous, if less attrac- 
tive, is the Sly Dog. The Jolly Dog rather likes 
to be called a sly dog now and then; but he 
is not the real article. The genuine sly dog is 
always looking after himself, and scheming 
and plotting to get something out of you. 
He will watch and wait, and calculate his 
time and his chances. He will be your 
friend and seem to make himself really useful 
to you, but he will really make you useful to 
him. You will get into all the trouble, while 
he reaps the advantage. He leads you 
into mischief and evil before you know it, 
and then turns round upon you. He is a 
clever, cruel, heartless, and entirely selfish 
creature. Beware of him; he has wrecked 
many a promising young fellow’s life and 
hopes. 

There are other varieties, enough and to 
spare, of the dogs of whom St. Paul would 
have us all beware ; but I will only now re- 
mind you that to “go to the dogs” is the 
phrase we use for men who have left the 
path of earnestness and right, and become 
reckless, hard-living, and godless. Many a 
lad, once eager to do right and to keep his 
manhood stainless, has swerved aside from 
the path, and we say, when his name is 
mentioned, “ Ah, poor fellow! he has gone 
to the dogs!” To the dogs of intemperance, 
and impurity, and foulness of life and mind ; 
to the dogs of remorse, and bitterness of 
spirit, and hopelessness of heart. The poets 
of the old heathen world placed at the gates 
of hell, for guardian, Cerberus, the three- 
headed dog, at whose very name men trem- 
bled. Well they might! for to “go to the 
dogs,” lightly as we use the words, is to enter 
into the very jaws of hell. 

Beware, then, of dogs; of cynics, of 
puppies, of jolly dogs, of sly dogs, and all the 
rest of their kind. Beware of the dog-spirit 
within yourself; that coarse, bad, animal 
nature which we share with the dogs, which 
is all very well in its place but all very bad 
out of its place, which it is in us, and 
which strives to get the mastery over the 
man inus. It is manhood which we have to 
develope and to discipline, to educate and 
control, to manifest and to save. ‘* Let the 
ape and tiger die!” Let the beast within 
us give way to the man within us—“ Christ 
in you the hope of glory.” 














THE LAD WITH A BARLEY LOAF. 
By Mrs. WASHINGTON PALMER. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE ANGEL OF DEATH. 


‘Think! the shadow on the dial 
For the nature most undone 
Marks the passing of the trial, 
Proves the presence of the sun.” 
E. B, BRown1no, 
AVID was ill for many weeks after this 
with brain fever, and his delirium was 
painful to witness. Zeno devoted herself 
night and daytohim. The circus company, 
who all cared for the little lad, came to the 
caravan daily to render any assistance in 
their power, and bit by bit Zeno learned 
from them of Juan’s cruelty. There was 
little room in her own heart for anything 
beyond the haunting, paralysing dread that 
David would die. Her eyes had a hunted 
look in them, and her face grew gaunt with 
anxious watching. 

Meanwhile Juan began to discover that 
his company detested him ; his receipts were 
falling off by David’s long absence, so again 
he made his plans and laid them before 
Zeno. When the boy got well, Zeno should 
take him to the manager of the Aquarium, 
and if he accepted him Zeno should remain 
with him. 

After some 
weeks, when 
the fever 
abated and 
David began 
to rally, his 
strengthcame 
back to him 
with surpris- 
ing quickness, 
only the very 
sight of Juan 
seemed to up- 
set him and 
throw him 
back, and 
Juan ‘was not 
slow to trade 
upon this dis- 
play of aver- 
sion; and so 
it came about 
that Zeno, 
anxious to 
spare David 
further _ suf- 
fering, fell in 
with Juan’s 





“Utterly exhausted, Zeno sank back on the wretched bed.” 


proposals. Consequently the circus company 
moved on, but the caravan, with Zeno and 
David and Jyp as driver, went in slow stages 
towards the north. 

With all terror taken away, there were no 
hindrances to David’s well-being, and he grew 
well rapidly, and in the happiness of return- 
ing health and lightheartedness he did not 
notice how Zeno’s strength flagged from day 
to day. The long strain of nursing and 
anxiety had told on her and was draining 
her life. 

One night David woke and heard Zeno’s. 
moans. He was at her side in a moment 
with some water, but neither this nor his 
many caresses seemed to alleviate the pain. 
They were then far away from any village. 
David found and woke Jyp, and they laid 
their heads together and determined that 
help must be had, and that they must lose 
no time in pushing on. Little David sat by 
Zeno’s bed stroking and kissing her hands 
alternately, at his wits’ ends how to 
help her. 

At nine o’clock they reached a village, and 
David, unable to sit still any longer, started 
off for help. He heard a bell ringing, and 
saw many 
children run- 
ning in one 
direction. He 
made up his 
mind he 
would go too, 
but they were 
too fast for 
him, and 
when he came 
to the door 
where he had 
seen them go 
in it was shut 
and the bell 
had _ stopped 
ringing, and 
the door 
looked quite 
different to a 
caravan or 
cottage door 
and had a 
queer looking 
handle. He 
puzzled over 
it for a mi- 
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nute, then 
he remem- 
bered Zeno’s 
pain, and 
that he had 
come for 
help, and 
seizing the 
strange han- 
dle and fum- 
bling overit, 
he opened 
the door and 
stepped in. 
Rows of 
children’s 
faces con- 
fronted him, 
and many 
peeping eyes 
met his 
astonished 
gaze. 

As David stood there, perplexed and 
wondering, he felt a hand laid kindly on his 
shoulder, and looked up into the friendly 
face of the master of Haslehurst village 
school. 

“ What has brought you here, my boy ?” 
asked Mr. Clark, kindly. 

The helpfulness in the face above him re- 
minded David of his need of help, and he 
opened his heart to Mr. Clark with unques- 
tioning confidence. 

“Mammy’s took mortal bad. Be ye a 
doctor? She wants’un sharp. Please come 
drectly. I'll show ye in a jiffy.” 

And before any one could stop him he had 
rushed out of the school. Mr. Clark felt he 
must lose no time in following this Will-o’- 
the-wisp, so set off after David. The lad 
was waiting for him breathlessly a few paces 
from the school, but when he caught sight of 
Mr. Clark, trotted on ahead of him, turning 
round from time to time to make sure he 
was following, until they came to the 
caravan. 

Mr. Clark’s face grew grave when he saw 
Zeno’s physical distress. Turning to David 
he said: “I am not a doctor, my boy, but 
I will tell you where to find one, and will 
writea note for you to take to him.” Saying 
which he took a scrap of paper out of his 
pocket, and hastily writing a few lines, 
handed them to David, giving him a few 
clear directions. 

When David had gone Mr. Clark went to 
Zeno’s side and lifting a cup of water to her 
lips, said gently : 





Paynes — 


“Mr, Clark read through the letter twice.” 


“ Your lit- 
tle boy will 
soon come 
back and 
bring help 
with him.” 

Zeno open- 
ed her eyes, 
and thesame 
helpfulness 
in the face 
that bent 
overherthat 
had encour- 
aged David's 
confidence, 
awoke inher 
also a desire 
to appeal to 
it. She 
looked into 
Mr. Clark’s 
face search- 
ingly for a minute or two, and then, with an 
effort, partially raising herself on her elbow, 
she framed her request. 

“Will ye mind the lad for me? I’m 
mortal bad. . . . ’mgoin’.. . . Ifhe bain't 
back quick .. . I'll be gone... . I want 
‘im to say itagen ... the charm... . ’E 
said, ‘Some ‘un could help’... deliver 
from evil . . .” 

Each sentence had come with increasing 
difficulty, and, utterly exhausted, Zeno sank 
back on the wretched bed. 

Mr. Clark knelt down by the side of it, 
and folding one of Zeno’s burning hands in 
his, he prayed slowly and distinctly, the 
Lord’s Prayer. He knew that Zeno heard 
him, for her lips moved feebly; and then, 
leaning on God’s Fatherhood, and trusting 
in Christ’s redemption, in a few words of 
glowing faith, he pointed to the Cross, and 
to the upholding arms of Love. And the 
sinning soul found refuge in the Some One 
Who could help. 

Mr. Clark met David and the doctor on 
the steps of the caravan. Moving aside to 
let the doctor pass, he put his arm round 
David, and saying kindly, “ It’s best for the 
doctor to see her alone, my lad—let us have 
a little talk together,” led the child away 
from the narrow space where death was, out 
into the open, under God’s sky (the wide- 
spreading witness of God’s mercy), and 
nature’s many-voiced witnesses of life and 
resurrection. There the man told the child 
of God’s call and the soul’s answer. Beauti- 
fully, simply, faithfully presenting the angel 
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of death to the child, in all its sacredness and 
without its terror. 

Then Mr. Clark told David of Zeno’s last 
wish, and by his sympathy and kindly ques- 
tioning drew from the little lad, bit by bit, 
the information he sought as to his present 
position and circumstances. 

During the days that followed, Mr. Clark 
proved himself a friend indeed. In conjunce- 
tion with the vicars and doctor, he made 
arrangements for a speedy funeral, and 
settled with Jyp to return to his master with 
the caravan at once, without proceeding far- 
ther north ; first, however, winning from him 
a promise that David’s whereabouts should 
not be made known to Juan. 

It was determined that the child himself 
should not be sent to the workhouse ; this 
decision being the outcome of a long talk in 
thevicar’s study, when Mr. Clark had pleaded 
on his behalf. 

So it came about that David was boarded 
out with a widow who had recently come to 
the village, and who had children of her 
own. : 

The daily routine was a strange experience 
to the little lad ; school hours, and play hours 
and regular meal times. With the adaptability 
that characterized him, he soon fell into 
place. Lessons at first were terribly irksome, 
though the master was unfailingly kind, and 
Esther Clark exercised a strange fascination 
over him. He would sit on his form and 
watch her, in a mystified way, puzzled and 
wondering, and yet he could not make out 
why. Then when play time came he would 
rush off into the wood and run up the trees 
like a squirrel, and swing and hang from the 
branches like a monkey, and throw his cap 
high in the air, with little shouts of delight 
at his own strength and agility. Mr. Clark 
would often follow him at such times, for 
he discovered the child seemed more at 
home in the woods, and there would talk to 
him more freely of the gipsy life and the 
circus. 

Once Mr. Clark asked David who had 
taught him the Lord’s Prayer. 

“Mammy,” was the prompt reply. “No 
one else in the circus know'd it but mammy 
and me.” 

He seemed to have no recollection of any 
other life, and this was the only fragment of 
religion he possessed. 

But the tiniest thread in a Mighty Hand 
can prove infrangible, and by one other 
than the schoolmaster of Haslehurst were 
the long forgotten memories to stir and 
wake. 


CHAPTER VIII.—DUTY v. DESIRE, 


“* When every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight.” 
TENNYSON. 

THE months that had brought such changes 
to David had brought also changes to Wini- 
fred and John. 

In the first glow of their happiness and 
love aH was well, and the fair dawn promised 
a bright day. 

The holidays over, Winifred returned to 
Manorlea, and love made all her daily duties 
light, teaching was no drudgery because of 
the song in her heart—the children were 
dearer to her, and all life glad. 

Now it chanced on an afternoon late in 
September, one of her little scholars was 
taken ill with sickness and shivering. His 
home was some distance from the school, so, 
when lessons were over, Winifred dispatched 
an elder sister to the mother, saying she 
would keep the little boy till the morning, 
and look after him herself. She carried the 
little fellow to her bed, and surrounded him 
with warmth and care, and tended him with 
all her sweet womanliness till, the sickness 
ceasing, he fell quietly asleep. 

What is there about association that con- 
jures up scenes and incidents that have 
slipped from memory and, regardless of time 
and place, makes us experience again keenly 
long-forgotten associations? The regular 
breathing of the sleeping child was gentle 
enough, and yet it had power to send a cruel 
stab through Winifred’s heart. All the past 
crowded in upon her as she sat watching by 
the bed. It was David she was watching so 
tenderly ; David, who had never known an 
unsatisfied want that love could supply ; 
David, who would wake presently and romp 
with her on the bed, with his eyes alight 
with glee and his cheeks rosy with health. 
And even while dreaming almost happily of 
the past, her heart seemed to suddenly enter 
a cloud which was chill and wet, like the 
misty shapes that float over and touch one 
on a mountain side, and the old dread of 
what had happened to David seized her— 
the old stretching ache that had never ceased, 
the old bleeding wound that had never been 
healed. David was lost! How had she 
dared to dream of happiness for herself, with 
her little lad still unfound! Since John’s 


love had filled her heart and opened out a 
new world to her, the passionate desire for 
David had faded. With shame and agonising 
remorse, she buried her face and contessed it 
to herself: ‘Oh, God, forgive me 
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ery of her stricken soul. ‘Help me, for my 
heart is breaking !” 

Sweet sleep did not visit Winifred that 
night. The quiet hours were crowded with 
events which belonged to the stirring life of 
day. Duty waged war with love, and tor- 
turing doubts and difficulties racked her 
heart ; so when morning broke it found her 
heavy-eyed and worn, though her little pa- 
tient was restored and refreshed. Fortu- 
nately for Winifred, it was Saturday—a 
day she always looked forward to, for not 
only was there no school, but John came to 
her. 

She was watching for John, and yet when 
she heard the whir of his bicycle and cheery 
whistle, she crept back a little into the 
friendly shadow of the porch. But it would 
have required less keen and observant eyes 
than John’s to discover that something was 
amiss. The fingers his hand closed over 
were cold and trembling, and the voice that 
had such ringing tones of welcome in it— 
tones that John with all his desire never 
could reproduce, even on the orgau—were 
quavering pitifully. 

John was a man of deeds, not words, and 
very masterful. Putting his arm round her, 
he moved her gently out of the shadow of 
the porch into the light, and, taking her face 
in his hands, where it could not hide itself 
from his gaze, he looked at her gravely and 
anxiously. 

“You have not slept,” he said decidedly. 


- Without more ado, half lifting, half leading, 


John took her into the room and laid her on 
the horse-hair sofa, stalked to the window 
and pulled down the blind, went back to 
where she was lying and laid his hand across 
her eyes. ‘Rest, my darling, for a bit, and 
try to sleep, if you can,” he said tenderly. 

John felt the tears that welled up under 
her eyelids on his fingers; then Winifred 
gently drew down his hand and kissed it, 
and, turning her face on to it, she closed her 
eyes in silence. And thus they remained 
for a while ia perfect sympathy—shestrength- 
ened and soothed by his presence, and he 
feeling the virtue going out of him and know- 
ing it was building her up. 

The current of thought passed from one 
to the other, and thus they were both think- 
ing on the same lines, when Winifred mur- 
mured faintly :— 

* David.” 

“ Yes,” said John; “have you had news 
of him, Winifred, that has troubled you %” 

“No, John, dear ; only something has put 
me in mind of him so strongly. And” (she 


added, raising herself on the sofa and throw- 
ing her arms passionately round John’s neck) 
“oh, John, 1 have been so happy, so happy, 
and only thought of you, and my love, and 
my happiness, and forgotten my little David, 
and the trust. Yesterday, little Sam Black 
was taken ill, and I kept him here, and while 
I was taking care of him I remembered 
David and all the old days ; and everything 
came back, and I felt*how wicked and selfish 
I had been to forget. Oh, it was a terrible 
night,” she said, shuddering. ‘I thought I 
was going mad.” 

“Hush! dear, hush!” said John in a quiet 
voice, putting a strong arm round her to 
steady her trembling. ‘ You've never for- 
gotten him, dear. You have left nothing 
undone to find him, and you pray for him 
night and day.” 

“Oh, but, John, I do forget. When I am 
with you, I forget everything but you ; and 
when you are away from me, I am thinking 
of you and of our life together. And, John, 
it will be worse when we are married,” 
Winifred said desperately ; and, clinging to 
him, she moaned: “Oh, John, John! last 
night it seemed to me it would be wicked to 
marry till David was found!” 

Therewassilence. The little room had grown 
suddenly dim to John, and Winifred’s voice 
sounded strangely faraway. Hehad left Hasle- 
hurst that morning in such spirits, for in his 
pocket was a letter offering him the post of 
organist with a good salary, in a town church; 
and as he had ridden along the lanes, with 
traces of autumn’s rosy fingers on the hedges, 
he had planned how he could tell Winifred 
the good news, and how he would tease her 
and manage to win from her the very earliest 
date for their wedding day. And now what 
was this she was saying to him, and was so 
terribly in earnest about? John looked at 
Winifred in a stupefied sort of way, and, 
passing his hand across his forehead, he said 
slowly : 

“T don’t quite understand, dear. 
think a bit.” 

But thinking did not seem to solve the 
difficulty. 

“Oh, John, do help me to be brave. I 
know it’s right. Help me to do it.” 

Silence. The clock seemed to tick very 
loudly just then (is it to impress a crisis on 
us ?), and a coal dropped noisily from the 
kitchen grate. Winifred was waiting for his 
decision, which would be easy to give but 
for the scales which she would weigh it in 
of right and wrong. If he showed her the 
letter she might change her mind ; she might 
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look upon it asa providential interference 
and catch at it, like we catch at any relief 
when sore bestead. But then, when she 
was his wife in a town far away, would re- 
membrance of the past and a long-forgotten 
trust have power to sway her as they did 
now? and could he bear to see her going 
about her home ashamed and unsatisfied? a 
duty unfulfilled having power to darken the 
light of a beautiful love. God help men 
when duty and desire are at strife, and set 
them on their feet, and make them feel their 
manhood, 

* * * * 

John looked up “to 
feel if God stood by 
him,” then said very 
quietly : 

‘“ Let’s kneel a bit, 
darling.” And, put- 
ting his arm round 
her, they slipped to 
the floor; and, with 
his lips on hers, John 
whispered : ‘ God’s 
will be done.” 

And half kiss, half 
whisper, Winifred 
breathed a faint 
“ Amen.” 

And the angels of 
God, so excelling in 
the strength of their 
own right-doing, wit- 
nessed the struggle 
between duty and 
desire, and bore to 
the throne of God, 
the result of His grace 
triumphing through 
human frailty. 


CHAPTER IX.—SEVERANCE. 


“ And what is our failure here, but a triumph’s evidence 

For the fulness of the days? Have we withered or agonised ? 

Why else was the pause prolonged, but that singing might 
issue thence? 

Why zones the discords in, but that harmony should be 
prized? 

Sorr.w is hard to bear, and doubt is sl w to clear, 

Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe : 

But God has a few of us, whom He whispers in the ear; 

The rest may reason, and welcome: ’tis we musicians know.” 

“Abt. Vogler,” R. BRowN1NG. 


JOHN remained with Winifred for the 
greater part of that Saturday, calming her 
by the very strength of his own quiet self- 
control, and encouraging her with his hope- 
ful words. John’s good heart felt rewarded 
when he saw peace in the face he loved so 
well, and he felt, though hardly earned it 





* Help me, for my heart is breaking.” 
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was sweetly won, when the dear lips whis- 
pered in their farewell,— 

“John, dear, you have helped meso. I 
have never felt prouder of you, or loved you 
more dearly, than I have to-day.” 

John could not trust himself to speak, but 
his head dropped a little, and, putting her 
hand behind it caressingly, Winifred said 
bravely, 

* Good-bye, John. God bless you !” 

During John’s long ride to Haslehurst he 
held communion with himself, and went 
straight to the point, as was his wont. 
When John thought a thing right he would 
hold to it, and shape 
his conduct by it. 
His musical soul and 
divine soul were akin. 
He knew that discords 
and minors made har- 
mony, and he, who 
had found the grand 
chord of life love, 
prepared himself for 
passages it would be 
likely to pass through. 
Such men do not lose 
the stamp of their 
Creator upon them ; 
they fulfil His pur- 
pose, and are a power 
in their generation, 
strengthening the 
feebler knees of those 
who walk less up- 
rightly. 

“There is John, 
dear,” said Mrs. Clark, 
raising her head from 
her knitting and lis- 
tening a moment. 

“It can’t be John, 
mother ; that’s never his step. Besides, it’s 
too quiet for John when he comes back from 
Manorlea,” Esther added mischievously ; but 
a puzzled doubt crossed her face, when the 
next moment she heard her father’s answering 
call. 

“Coming, my son; will be with you in 
five minutes.” 

“You'd better get the supper ready, 
Esther, John sounds a bit tired,” said his 
mother ; and the two women began to busy 
themselves without delay. Why is it that 
women think, if a man’s hunger be appeased, 
his soul will be helped? They are strange 
combinations of sentiment, and matter of 
fact, but perhaps they are right in the main. 

John drew his father into the deserted 
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schoolroom, where there was less chance of 
their being disturbed or heard, and began at 
once. 

“Father,” he said, “ I haven’t come to ask 
your advice exactly, because my mind is 
made up; but I want all the help you can 
give me, even more for Winifred than my- 
self.” 

Mr. Clark laid his hand on his son’s 
shoulder. 

“I can see there is some trouble, my boy, 
but Winifred is very dear to me; you can 
trust me to do all I can. What is it ?” 

John told him, in a few direct words, of 
Winifred’s distress of mind and the cause of 
it, saying nothing, however, of the offer he 
had received that morning, or his own hopes 
that it had given rise to. 

“You see, father,” added John, “it is not 
for me to say whether I think her over- 
conscientious or not, but it is for me not to 
hinder her in any course she may think 
right. We have no ground to hope for a 
fresh clue to David’s whereabouts or any 
speedy relief. It may be months before 
there is any trace, or years. I may be 
wrong, father, but I feel strongly I cannot, 
ought not, to see her and be with her as 
often as I do, betraying my one hope and 
thought, and thus making her undergo daily 
the difficulty and doubt of a divided duty. 
I don’t know whether I have made myself 
clear,” said poor John rather desperately, 
“but, looking every way, I see no other 
way which seems to me as good.” 

He paused, and Mr. Clark said, 

“But, my son, where are you thinking of 
going ?” 

John drew the letter from his pocket and 
handed it to his father, saying, 

“T had this offer this morning. I have 
not told Winifred yet. I shall accept it, 
and then tell her I am going away, but shall 
see her from time to time when I can get a 
short holiday. And now, father,” said John, 
and his face quivered, “I want you to take 
care of her—my Winifred ; to let her come 
here whenever she wants to, and to see that 
she doesn’t get ill. I want you, and mother, 
and Esther, to give her all the love you 
can—so—that she won’t miss me much ;” 
he concluded with an odd attempt at a 
smile. 

Mr. Clark read through the letter twice, 
and then sat for several minutes in thought. 
Neither of them spoke, but the father 
watched the son’s face through half-closed 
eyes, and read traces of the conflict, of which 
there had been no mention during that short 
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talk. The silence was at length broken by 
Mr. Clark saying quietly, 

“T think you are right to accept this, my 
son.” 

A light spread over John’s face and found 
a home in his eyes. He grasped his father’s 
hand and said gratefully, 

“Thanks, father, thanks! It’s a relief 
that you think as I do. You've always un- 
derstood me ever since I was a little chap, 
and had you thought differently about this 
matter, it would have been hard to go against 
you: but now the way seems quite plain, 
and I'll make the start at once. Let’s tell 
the mother and Esther,” he added, linking 
his arm in his father’s, “and consult how 
soon you can all get rid of me.” 

John spoke more cheerfully than he felt, 
but the father who knew and loved him so 
well understood and appreciated the effort, 
and supported him and carried on the banter. 
Thus the evening passed without the harass- 
ing questions which it would have distressed 
John to answer. 

But a record had been made that day of 
the struggle of an honest soul, and a self- 
sacrificing deed had been written on the page 
of Life. 

Thus it came about that John went to 
Dunston, and became the organist of the 
parish church. He began his new life with 
purpose and determination to look forward 
and not backward. He devoted himself to 
his calling, studying music thoroughly. His 
life now became full of occupation and in- 
terest, and the widest scope was given to his 
gifts and energies. John’s music had power 
to sway the souls of men. On its wings 
prayers and praises, tears and smiles, wafted 
heavenward, lifting and bearing hearts, while 
knees and heads were bowed. One would 
find peace and hope in the calm, quiet strains 
of assurance, another, courage and victory in 
the triumphant chords; and all felt there 
was a better, higher world, and it was nearer 
and more visible, and that each one’s power, 
each one’s ability, would be unhampered and 
limitless there, and the restless spirit, fret- 
ting against the “narrowing” walls of cir- 
cumstance, would go back to the daily 
tramimels more reconciled, more purposed 
to endure. 

John, wholly unconscious of the power 
his music exercised on other hearts, felt the 
force it had over his own. Before he had 
known the sweetness of love and the stern- 
ness of self-denial, he had called music the 
speech of angels; now he knew it to be the 
voice of God, and his soul thrilled in re- 
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sponse to it, and his manhood developed and 
perfected under its influence in tenderness, 
love, strength, and Christianity. 

John’s holidays were few and far between, 
and rarely fitted with Winifred’s; so that, 
though nominally at Haslehurst, he spent 
most of his days at Manorlea. 

The nine days’ wonder of the gipsy 
woman’s death, and the boarding out of the 
gipsy lad, were unknown to John. David 


A SONG FOR DEATH. 


had become identified with Mrs. Abbott’s 
children, and went by the name of David 
Abbott; and though John brought a new 
world of interest with him when he visited 
his old home, to him the village of Hasle- 
hurst remained unchanged. 

Little did he dream that the missing 
thread of his life’s happiness was almost in 
his grasp. But God’s purpose was not ripe 
yet ; so John’s eyes were holden. 


(To be concluded next month. ) 


A SONG FOR DEATH. 


* The winter is past.” 


N° beat of thy pulse to the throb of the spring 
With her bud-woven pall for thy burying, 
; No joy in thy face 
For her song and grace ! 


And late how the chords of thy spirit all played 
To the primrose’s touch on earth’s music laid, 
And the keynotes grand 
Of the Master’s hand. 


Our violets breathe by the wonder-rapt smile 
Left us here in thy waking—and all the while 
Where violets are 
Can heaven be far? 


And crowds of white blossoms are yielding their breath, 
In messages borne to thy slumber in death, 

Do their pure eyes see 

That it is not thee ? 


Ah, even these flowers seem mutely to say 

All that love might have said to love gone away, 
With tenderer kiss 
Had we thought of this. 


Had we thought of this silence, this still last sleep, 
Where love may not reach thee in tears that we weep, 
Where the notes seem wrong 
Of Spring’s old bright song. 


But sweet Spring ! we can hear through a calm divine 
A song of fresh life, fuller, brighter than thine, 

With no jarring pain 

In the soul’s refrain. 


H. FE. WARING. 
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E propose to say something 
about these words, which are 
frequently in the mouths of 
public speakers, especially of 
those who have nothing else 

_ to say. The words “lady” 
and “gentleman” are now so 

soiled by ignoble use that many. of us prefer 

“woman” and “man” to them. And yet 

if gentle-man were invariably used in contra- 

distinction to rough man we would all like to 
be called the former. 

What is the proper meaning of the words 
at the head of this paper? “Lady” is 
derived from two Saxon words, and means 
literally, a loaf-giver, or one who distributes 
food. The word points to home as the espe- 
cial sphere of woman’s duties, and teaches us 
that she is far more of a lady who looks after 
the feeding and other duties connected with 
a household than she is who leads a useless 
life and only thinks of gossip and dress. The 
Lord Jesus Christ was made known to His 
disciples in breaking of bread, and may He 
not be found by ladies or loaf-givers when 
they go through the drudgery of household 
duties well for His sake? He who gave 
loaves to the multitudes will acknowledge 
ladies or loaf-givers as fellow-workers with 
Himself, especially if they gather up the 
fragments and allow nothing to be lost in 
their houses. So it is that Christ encourages 
and sanctifies the most homely duties. 

Every one is now called gentleman, but 
the word tells us on the face of it to whom 
alone it ought to be applied—to those who 
are gentle in thought, word, and deed. Too 
often, however, in our commercial country, 
money is the standard of respectability and 
gentility. A friend of mine had occasion to 
examine the marriage register book of a cer- 
tain parish, and found this note written on 
the margin beside the name of one of the 
bridegrooms: “A gentleman, but with less 
than £300 a year.” Let us hope that it was 
not the clergyman of the parish who made 
this entry, for to estimate those for whom 
Christ died after this fashion is most un- 
christian. People should not be valued by 
what they have, but only by what they are. 





_ And yet how commonly it is said of a man 


after his death that he died worth so much in 
money, nothing being said about what he was 
worth in himself. The possession of money 
would never be considered that which con- 


stitutes a gentleman if we always remembered 
that Jesus Christ, who has been called “ the 
first true Gentleman that ever breathed,” had 
when on earth no place to lay His head, and 
that His Apostles were all poor men. 

It used to be thought that a gentleman 
was one who did no work—certainly no 
manual labour—and this old notion lingers 
still in the custom of entering a man who 
has no business or profession as “ gentle- 
man” in official documents. In another 
country this sort of “gentleman ” would be 
called by a different name. An English 
“walking gentleman,” or one without any 
business or profession, when travelling in 
America remarked to a young lady, “You do 
not appear to have any gentlemen over here ; 
I mean a leisured class, with nothing to do.” 
“Oh, yes,” she replied, “we have plenty of 
them ; but in this country they are called 
tramps.” The notion that it is derogatory 
to the dignity of a gentleman to do manual 
work was ridiculed some time ago by Punch, 
in this way. A cartoon introduces to us two 
servant-maids, belonging to a lodging-house, 
who are criticising a new arrival. One of 
them says, “he seems to be a nice man, but 
not a gentleman”; and she goes on to 
explain why she did not think that he could 
be a gentleman. She was the day before 
carrying upstairs a large scuttle full of coals, 
and she met the new lodger. He asked her 
if he might help her, and taking the scuttle 
carried it upfor her. ‘‘ Now, of course,” was 
her remark upon this, ‘‘no gentleman would 
do that.” But this is just what a true gentle- 
man would do, especially if he wished to 
fulfil the law of Christ, which is that we 
should bear one another’s burdens, including 
coal-scuttles. 

Even the South Sea Islanders knew better 
than to think that it makes a man a gentle- 
man not to work. When Bishop Patterson 
went among them they were surprised to see 
that he was ready to put his hand to any- 
thing. He would doa piece of carpentering, 
wash up things after meals, teach the little 
blacks to wash and dress themselves. Other 
white men wanted to put all the work on the 
negroes, so, in order to mark the difference, 
they called the Bishop a “ gentleman-gentle- 
man,” and the others “ pig-gentlemen.” Now 
if Jesus Christ, the first true Gentleman that 
ever breathed, was when on earth called 
“the Carpenter,” and if one of His chief 
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Apostles, St. Paul, worked with his hands as 
a tent-maker, how can manual work ever be 
considered below the dignity of a gentle- 
man ? 

Some even think that a black frock-coat 
and a tall hat make a gentleman, and per- 
haps this is why tradesmen instead of giving 
trades to their sons so that they might have 
riches in their arms, are now condemning 
them to the starvation gentility of a clerk 
or unsuccessful professional man. There is 
a Jewish saying that if a man does not teach 
his son a trade he teaches him to steal, and 
a thief cannot be a gentleman. No, it is not 
clothes, but something underneath clothes, 
even a heart right with God and man, that 
makes a genuine gentleman. 

Having now seen what a gentleman is not, 
let us ask ourselves what he is. He is aman 
who is gentle in thought, word, and deed. 
He is a good son, husband, father, friend, 
and is generally true and just in all his deal- 
ings. He “ backbiteth not with his tongue,” 
as the fifteenth Psalm says, ‘nor doeth evil 
to his neighbotirs, but maketh much of them 
that fear the Lord.” Best of all, however, 
is the description of a gentleman which St. 
Paul gives in that magnificent thirteenth 
chapter of his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, “ Charity or love suffereth long, and 
is kind.” It has been said that the test of 
good manners is to be able to put up plea- 
santly with the bad manners of others. 
Charity “envieth not ;” charity “vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up.” Snobs unduly 
depreciate others and unduly appreciate 
themselves. Charity ‘doth not behave 
itself unseemly.” That is to say, a true 
gentleman studies the feelings of others, and 
tries not to give pain. Charity ‘‘seeketh 
not her own.” It is only vulgarians who 
are grasping. Charity ‘is not easily pro- 
voked.” A true gentleman is not touchy, 
and prone to take offence. Charity “thinketh 
no evil, and rejoiceth not in iniquity.” The 
Christian gentleman turns a deaf ear to 
scandal, and puts the best construction pos- 
sible upon people’s actions. And so on, the 
description of a gentleman as he ought to be 
is perfect. 

One certain note of a true gentleman is 
that he respects and controls himself. The 
phrase “as drunk as a lord” points to the 
time when public opinion did not expect 
lords and gentlemen to control their passions, 
but happily this state of things has ceased. 
No one would now say “ As drunk as a gentle- 
man,” for if a man drinks he is not con- 
sidered a gentleman. 


“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.” 


“Once a gentleman always a gentleman” ; 
that is a very true saying. Wellington used 
to remark of George IV. that no one could 
act the part of a gentleman better than he 
could for ten minutes. This sort of man, 
even though he be a king, is an amateur 
gentleman, that is one who only plays at the 
thing, rather than a real one. Manners of 
the right sort cannot be put off any more 
than can the skin. A true gentleman is 
gentle not only to his superiors, but to those 
who are considered below him in the social 
scale; not only to strangers, but in the 
privacy of his home to his wife, his children, 
his servants, yes, even to his horse, his dog, 
his cat. 

This sort of gentleman does not belong to 
any particular class, Because manners spring 
from the heart ; we find boors among princes, 
and that fine feeling and consideration for 
others, which: constitute good breeding, 
among horny-handed sons and daughters of 
toil, All men and women then can be, and 
should strive to be, true gentlemen and 
gentlewomen. 

How are they to aim at this most desirable 
attainment ? By opening their hearts to the 
love and gentleness of Christ. “I beseech you,” 
says St. Paul, “ by the gentleness of Christ.” 
It is only the God of patience who can make 
us patient, kind, and tolerant towards each 
other. A courtier is one who frequents 
courts, and if we live in the court of King 
Jesus we shall learn from Him to be gentle and 
courteous to all sorts and conditions of men. 
Sometimes we are surprised to find people 
who with no advantages of birth, money, or 
position, exhibit in their manner the sympa- 
thetic tact and delicacy of feeling that belong 
to true gentle people. When we come to 
know more about them we find that they 
have been much with Jesus. They may 
well be called God Almighty’s gentlemen, 
for He it is who has made them what they 
are. One of the fruits of the Spirit which 
St. Paul enumerates in his letter to the 
Galatians is gentleness. 

We hear much now of schemes for refining 
and beautifying the lives of the dim millions; 
but nothing can really do this except true 
religion. Christianity desires to make them 
all gentlemen in the proper sense of that 
much-abused word. If any one says that it 
is absurd to expect the masses ever to attain 
to such ‘refinement and elevation, we reply 
by asking, “Is it absurd to expect that they 
may become Christian? And if Christian, 
can they be anything else than true ladies 
and gentlemen ? ” 
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C And I cannot think that it shines so far, 








LIE awake in my bed, 
When you think I am fast asleep, 
With the coverlet over my head, 
But a fold through which I can peep; 
And I peep sometimes as I lie, 
And out through the window I see 
A little twinkling star in the sky 
Winking and peeping at me. 
A star—if you call it a star, 
For it seems no more than a spark— 


Through all the air and the dark ; 
But if it be what you say, 

Then would I had wings to fy— 
Perhaps I could go and come ina day, 

The nearest way through the sky. 


And what if I never came back ? 
Well, Heaven, you say, is up there ; 
And the nights down here are dreary 
and black, 
While the stars ave white and fair: 
And here there are tasks to be done, 
And endless lessons to learn— 
But you sometimeswould miss me for one, 
And I think I should want to return, 
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THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. 
By JULIA WEDGWOOD. 
CONCLUDING PAPER. 


aE read, in two of the accounts 
/ remaining to us of the death 
of Christ, that the chief accu- 
sation brought against him be- 
fore the Jewish tribunal was 
that of having threatened to 
destroy the Temple and build 
it up in three days, and that this accusation 
took so strong a hold on the imagination 
of the indignant populace, that it was used 
as a taunt to embitter his dying moments. 
Both the writers to whom we owe these 
accounts regard the indictment as a libel; 
it was a false witness, they have previously 
informed us, who helped the Jews thus to 
bring about his condemnation ; and the 
writer of the second Gospel adds that the 
accusation was discredited by some incon- 
sistency in the accounts of those who 
brought it. If the writer of the fourth 
Gospel be accurate, the witness who spoke 
thus was hardly false, however malignant, this 
being almost what Jesus is there represented 
as saying when He was asked for some sign 
authenticating His acts of authority within 
the Temple; and though this was not, 
according to the same account, what He 
meant, that would not make it a falsehood 
to repeat His words, which, for many rea- 
sons, it is simpler to understand in their 
obvious and natural significance. At any 
rate, it would appear that some supposed 
insult to the sacred building of His race had 
as much influence in His condemnation, as 
some supposed neglect of their sacred day. 
Christ was rejected by His brethren because 
He had offended against their ideas of what 
was due to a holy time and a holy place. 
This fact is profoundly instructive as to 
the strength and the weakness of Israel. The 
sensuous Gentiles bowed down before visible 
forms; the idolatry of the spiritual Jew was 
spent on those “forms of the understanding,” 
to speak the language of Kant, which are for 
ever apart from the associations of sense. 
The nation which was called on to testify to 
the supremacy of the formless and invisible 
found in the formless and invisible a new pos- 
sibility of idolatry. It gave to the place 
which should have borne witness that heaven 
was God's throne and the earth His footstool, 
and the time which should have borne wit- 
ness that every new day brought fresh possi- 
bilities of holiness, a kind of homage which 





left the rest of space and the rest of time 
emptied of the divine presence, and sanc- 
tioned the worst vagaries of fanaticism by 
circumscribing the Infinite within bounda- 
ries which, originating with human con- 
— could be perpetuated only by human 
zeal, 

The short subsequent history of the 
Temple, which perished for ever in forty 
years after the temptation of Christ, largely 
illustrates the dangers to which man falls a 
victim when he brings the idea of holiness, 
with its dynamic influence, into that sphere 
which should be one of moral indifference. 

Within a very few years after the death 
of Christ another victim was claimed by the 
sanctity of the holy place. We see by the 
account of the trial of Stephen how deeply 
the supposed threat to destroy that holy 
building had sunk into the heart of the 
passionately religious Jew. “This man,” the 
indictment of Stephen ran, “ ceaseth not to 
speak blasphemous words against this holy 
place ; for we have heard him say that Jesus 
of Nazareth shall destroy this place, and shall 
change the customs which Moses delivered 
to us.” As far as we can make out, the 
sudden change in the tone of Stephen’s address 
to the Jews was connected with his allusion 
to the building of Solomon’s temple in terms 
which might imply that the very notion of a 
holy place was superstitious. Stephen, after 
tracing the tendency of the Jews to idolatry 
in the wilderness, goes on to the building of 
Solomon’s temple as if it were another illus- 
tration of the same tendency. “ But Solo- 
mon built the God of Jacob a house, although 
the Most High dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands ; as‘saith the prophet, Heaven is 
My throne’and earth is My footstool. What 
house will ye build Me? saith the Lord, or 
what is the place of My rest? Hath not My 
hand made all these things?” Evidently 
there was something in this quotation from 
Isaiah which roused the listening crowd to 
fury, and we see the sudden blaze reflected 
in the address of Stephen. “Brethren and 
fathers,” he had begun his address, gathering 
up every bond in the appellation. “Ye 
stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart,” he 
concludes it, “ ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost; as your fathers did, so do ye.” 
Something in his allusion to Solomon's 


building of the Temple had revived the 
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spirit of fanatic frenzy in the listening 
crowd, and he fell a victim, as his Lord 
before him, to the love of the Jew for his 
Temple. 

That same fierce zeal, some twenty years 
later, had very nearly sacrificed another 
victim, whose death at that date would have 
altered the whole course of Christianity. St. 
Paul, laden with alms for the poor at Jeru- 
salem, of which he used a portion in paying 
the heavy expenses attendant on the Nazarite 
vow which distinguished the extreme He- 
braizing party, and thus giving evidence by a 
heavy and arduous sacrifice of an anxious 
care to consider all even that was most 
scrupulous in the religion of the Jews ;—he 
who was going all lengths to satisfy the 
fanatics of his race at the same time that he 
was bringing them help from the foreigner ; 
—was almost torn to pieces by these fanatics 
on the groundless suspicion that he had 
brought Gentiles into the enclosure which it 
was death for Socrates or Cicero to enter. 
It was indeed the mission of Paul to bring 
Gentiles into the holy place in its deepest 
significance, and though it does not appear 
that he ever disregarded the outward pro- 
hibition, it is plain that the suspicion of his 
countrymen set them on the clue of his real 
influence upon those beliefs, for which they 
were willing to inflict death, and also to 
endure it. He had well known their state 
of mind, and sharper than Roman scourge or 
Jewish dagger must have been to him the 
memory of his own part, probably in that 
very place, at the death of Stephen. Even 
the hatred of those for whose sake he was 
willing to be anathema from Christ must 
have been less bitter than the memory of his 
own former sympathy in that passionate and 
murderous zeal which, at the time, had seemed 
loyalty to all that was holy, and defiance to 
the worst dangers of Israel. 

Let us realise something of the outward 
aspect of the Temple, which was the scene of 
these riotous outbursts of superstition and 
fanaticism, and also of the continuous teach- 
ing of Christ. We insensibly figure to our- 
selves the dim aisles of a cathedral, or, at 
least, the quiet cloisters beneath its shadow, 
when we think of the Jewish temple ; but 
nothing can be more unlike than this to the 
temple of the Jew. The word includes a 
series of enclosed courts gradually ascending 
towards the little building itself (the actuai 
Temple, being intended only for the entrance 
of the priests, was what we should consider 
quite small). The lowest of these courts is 
known to us as the Court of the Gentiles, a 


name never used by Jewish writers, but which 
must have been remembered with bitter 
wrath by all the Pagan contemporaries of 
Christ. For this was the last place in which 
a Gentile could safely set his foot—to pass 
beyond it was to encounter death. A court 
higher up, sacred to Christian imagination as 
the scene of the incident recalled in the title, 
“the widow’s mite,” was, with the same sig- 
nificance, called the Court of the Women ; not 
that women were the exclusive denizens of 
the one region any more than Gentiles were 
of the other, but the word expressed in each 
case the extreme limit of their possible range. 
The Holy Place itself was fenced off from 
the pollution of female tread or of Gentile 
tread; the women might penetrate somewhat 
further than the Gentiles, but a series of en- 
closures still intervened between their fur- 
thest range and the place known as the Court 
of Israel, which contained the hall where the 
Sanhedrim met, and then beyond this again 
lay the Court of the Priests, the last of the 
successive approaches which led towards the 
Holy House itself, and filtered away, as it 
were, at every remove, something of what 
the Jew regarded as the profane elements in 
humanity, so that at last only those who were 
consecrated to the divine service could stand 
before the gates of His house. The spirit of 
exclusiveness which, in the case of a former 
temple, had shown itself in the rupture of 
conjugal bonds and rejection of brotherly 
overtures, was commemorated in a structure 
uniting, not the meek and lowly, but those 
whose purity of race was a platform whence 
they could look down on an excluded world. 
To cast oneself down from this Temple might 
well seem to ascend into a purer atmosphere. 
And to Christ the Temple on Mount Moriah, 
from the time when he entered it as a boy 
eager to learn of its teachers, seems to have 
been a sort of antitype of the ideal temple 
of God. When He bade His disciples enter 
in at the strait gate He may have looked 
on that inscription which forbad Greek or 
Roman passing its barrier on pain of death, 
and contrasted the successive exclusions of 
the Gentile, the woman, and finally all but 
the sacred tribe of Levi, with that progres- 
sive purification which left behind the proud, 
the cruel, the self-righteous, and the worldly, 
and gathered at last in the sanctuary those 
only who had renounced all that the visible 
temple fostered and strengthened. The out- 
ward temple supplied a type for all ‘that 
the inward temple demanded, but the sym- 
bol to become a reality needed inversion. 
We hear of a Rabbi living after Christ, who, 
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like Lazarus, was permitted to return from 
the realm beyond the grave, and who, being 
asked by his father what he had seen in that 
mysterious world, replied that he had seen a 
world where all earthly distinctions were 
inverted. ‘ My son,” said the elder Rabbi, 
“what thou hast seen is the universe of 
order.” This must have been the perennial 
vision of Christ. To him the Temple was 
the antitype of that inverted world, and to 
cast oneself from its pinnacle might well take 
to His mind the aspect of an ascent towards 
the highest point of human aspiration. 
When He made that allusion to the de- 
struction of the Temple which was distorted 
into the indictment brought forward at His 
trial, He must have stood within the Court of 
the Gentiles, probably beneath the snowy 
columns and cedar roof of the southern 
colonnade, looking on His left towards the 
great bridge that led to the crowded streets 
of the city, and having in front a balustrade, 
inscribed in Greek and Roman characters, 
“‘ Let no Gentile enter here on pain of death.” 
Listen to the words of a Roman, ringing with 
the scorn of the governor for the barbarian, 
the liberalised man of the world for the 
bigoted Jew, and yet not without a certain 
admiring wonder from the son of Rome, who 
found himself compelled to bend to the fierce 
fanaticism of the Jew. ‘ Was it not your- 
selves, ye wretches,” said Titus, addressing 
the Jews about forty years after Christ was 
crucified, “who raised this fence before your 
sanctuary, and inscribed it with Greek 
characters and our characters, forbidding 
anyone to pass the boundary? And was it 
not we who allowed you to kill anyone 
who did so—yes, even a Roman?” The 
assertion “I am a citizen of Rome” would 
be of no avail if a Roman crossed the 
low balustrade that severed the series of 
courts known as the Inner Temple from 
this fosse of defence, as it were, encircling 
the inviolable sanctity of Zion. When 
Titus thus spoke, the only Roman who had 
penetrated into the Holy Places of Israel was 
the victorious Pompey, awed at the vacuum 
where he expected to find an idol, and his 
successor, Sosius, the second Roman general 
who entered Jerusalem at the head of a 
victorious army. When the third, after long 
reluctance, was forced to undertake the siege, 
all hope had passed away from Jerusalem. 
Titus himself took possession of a city 
that had undergone all that is most terrible 
in the incidents of warfare. The children of 
those Jews who would not open their temple 
courts to the reverence of sympathetic and 


peaceful travellers saw the holy pavement 
trampled by blood-stained soldiers, maddened 
by long resistance, and hurrying to the sacred 
enclosure, which they only entered to defile 
and destroy. The prophetic vision of that 
last agony must have haunted every sagacious 
Jew, for none such could fail to foresee it. 
To one conscious of power to save his country- 
men from that supreme agony, its swift 
approach surely darkened every prospect and 
ended every vista. 

Those who are commissioned to bring the 
world the idea of a purer worship are for 
ever tempted to cast themselves down from 
the height of the past, to break with the reli- 
gious evolution of their nation, to turn aside 
from all that is historic, and test the right- 
ness of all impulse by its divergence from 
the course that has led the nation to the 
point where it stands. The progress of the 
world consists in a balanced swing of impulse, 
and in that rhythmic pulsation a mere recoil 
has its appointed place. It may be that the 
reformer fulfils his appointed task in propor- 
tion as he quits the track of his fathers. 
Many a heroic spirit has cast himself down 
from the temple of his nation; we may thus 
describe some of the great spiritual achieve- 
ments of the world. But surely we describe 
more of its great temptations. We can never 
make the comparison exactly, because ‘we 
know achievements and can only suspect 
temptations. But this we do know, that 
those who cast themselves down from the 
pinnacle of the Temple, while they speak to 
their own time with a resonance attained by 
no other voices, are dumb for the hungry 
hearts of posterity. None who break with 
the past address the future. They remain 
striking figures in history, interesting studies 
in biography. They are never the teachers, 
consolers, and inspirers of the human race. 

Take, for instance, the great recoil against 
the Church of Rome that we know as the 
Reformation. All the tests that history can 
supply speak with unfaltering voice in its 
favour; as long as we are on historic 
ground, we have nothing to give it but 
approval. But surely the moment we quit 
historic ground we must all feel that every- 
thing to which we give the appellation 
Protestant is stamped with the impress 
of the transitory. If we bring it into the 
realm of the eternal, we feel it to be obsolete. 
It had its place in the evolution of national 
life, in the sphere of change which is inter- 
preted by the statesman and chronicled by 
the historian. As anything more than this 
it is a mere husk, which may indeed protect 
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and enclose the seed of future growth and 
the food that assuages hunger, but which is 
in itself tasteless, arid, and sterile. 

I suppose that to some critics in our day 
the work of Jesus Christ was no more, if, 
indeed, it was no less, than the work of Mar- 
tin Luther. It was on such a view what we 
may call, though not in the usual meaning 
of the words, a temporal movement. It was 
the right thing at that particular time. And 
those who feel this generally go on to allow 
that what I have spoken of as the test of 
these temporal movements proves condemna- 
tory of Christianity. It is a waste of time 
for those who consider that the work of 
Christ lay in the realm of the eternal to 
enter into argument with those who think 
that it lay in the realm of the temporary. 
What is taught human spirits by the experi- 
ence of life, by its deepest sorrows and most 
profound consolations, can be passed on only 
in the blossoming of that life which is thus 
sown, and very often not even by this. At 
any rate, words will not inspire it. But those 
who consider that the work of Christ lay in 
the realm of the eternal may so far respond 
to this view, as to point out that He shared 
the temptation of all genius to descend from 
the eternal to the temporary, and this in a 
degree which none can ever have felt as He 
either before or after Him. 

It must seem to many a student of history 
that Christ did the thing which, if we believe 
His own words, was exactly what He was 
tempted to do and refused. His work lies 
in that region which, as it can be manifested 
only to those who stand within its influence, 
it is always possible for an honest observer 
to take for something different from what it 
was. In onesense the most obvious, it is in 
another the most hidden of any work what- 
ever. The arrangements of secular life bear 
witness to the incidents of His career; we 
cannot date a letter without reference to His 
birth, while the supposed date of His death 
fixes the vacation of the law courts and the 
holidays of schoolboys ; and the geographical 
reference of Christendom is as unquestion- 
able as the chronological reference of Christ- 
mas. And yet the moment we quit the 
framework of life, it is perfectly possible to 
treat the life of Christ as an insignificant 
episode in the evolution of humanity. The 
Comtist Church, for instance, treats with the 
deepest reverence the heroes and saints of 
Christianity; its calendar includes most 
names enhaloed by Christian reverence, 
gut for Christ Himself it has no niche; 
the founder of Christianity is not thought 


worthy of either denunciation or reverence 
from the disciples of Auguste Comte. If it 
be urged that this is the freak of a small 
and crotchety sect, we may reply that it is 
not very different with the whole world of 
Judaism. They who look for a Messiah, or 
whose fathers have done so for centuries 
before them, have as little troubled them- 
selves to examine the claims of one who 
said, with respect to those anticipations, 
“T that speak to thee am He,” as they have 
to denounce them. <A work which can be 
thus ignored must be susceptible of widely 
different interpretations, nor must we wonder 
if that, which in ordinary conceptions is re- 
presented as its achievement, should be in 
truth the very thing which its author refused 
to do. 

To me it appears that when He said, “I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil,” He 
was recording, or perhaps again experiencing 
the temptation to break away from the nar- 
row and imperfect faith of His countrymen, 
which in truth He came to expand and root 
more deeply than ever. 

The temptations of Christ are the tempta- 
tions of humanity. Every son of man is 
tempted to command hard and seemingly 
barren circumstances to become pleasant, 
to worship the spirit that gives dominion 
over the world, to cast himself down from 
the Temple. But it seems to me that the. 
last temptation is in a peculiar sense that 
of our time, and that our redemption from 
some of its worst dangers lies in our entering 
into the spirit in which our Lord rejected an 
invitation which might well appear to a 
dimmer vision as the suggestion not of Satan 
but of God. 

The Church of our country has succeeded 
to some of the temptations, as also to some 
of the privileges, of the Temple of the Jews. 
The parentsof men nowliving could remember" 
a day when at the sacred table, side by side 
with those whose hearts vibrated to the 
words “This do in memory of Me,” knelt 
others who were brought there because with- 
out a certificate of their being communicants 
they could not get a post under Government. 
The pendulum of general feeling has long 
since swung to the opposite end of its are, 
and all that is specially characteristic of our 
day combines to beckon men away from the 
Church. I need only refer to the most popular 
work of fiction written since George Eliot died 
to illustrate the enormous power of anything 
which formulates that impulse with literary 
skill. “ Robert Elsmere” owed its spell to 
the fact that it was the picture of a soul’s 
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rebound from all that we symbolise by the 
Temple. Had there been an endeavour to 
describe the hero’s goal when he turned 
from the faith of his youth, the story would 
have lost just so much of its power, because 
it would have roused issues on which people 
take different views. But as all that was 
not negative was a vacuum, that spirit of 
recoil which characterises our time rushed on 
unimpeded by any intellectual barrier, and 
caught up in the rusk all mental impulse dis- 
engaged from any definite conception or 
belief. Nothing is so strong for the time 
as a current thus generated. But it has the 
torrent’s transiency as well as its power. 

If anyone is convinced that the doctrine 
of that connected body of belief which be- 
longs at once to history and to faith is false, 
he has no choice but to oppose it. It was the 
interested support of such as him which in 
former days the Church had to dread, and 
in our own time his antagonism is not its 





worst foe. But im proportion as men act 
upon definite convictions they take no plunge. 
It is when they surrender themselves to the 
movement of a time that they find themselves 
hurled downward into the abyss. Our fathers 
reverenced a particular book as infallible, a 
particular body of truth as authorised by 
divine sanction otherwise than by the 
response which it evoked in holy and humble 
men. Our brethren have discovered fallacies 
in the sacred Book, errors in the teachers of 
the Church they supposed the Church of 
Christ. Let our children quit every enclo- 
sure they have ceased to feel sacred, let them 
fearlessly renounce every belief they can no 
longer feel true. But in that recoil let their 
direction be distinct. Let theirs be the 
governable movement towards a discerned 
goal, not the leap which knows nothing but 
a point of recoil, and can avoid a shattering 
contact with the earth in its descent only 
by a miracle, 
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By MICHAEL A. MORRISON, F.R.G.S. 





—JO reach Odessa is not diffi- 
cult. You travel up the 
thine as far as May- 
ence, and then through 
the hills of Bavaria on 
to Vienna. It is all 
familiar ground. If 
there is any difficulty it 
is after you leave the Austrian capital and 
enter on the vast, hopeless-looking plains 
of Poland and Southern Russia. To cross 
such interminable steppes is to be sick 
for the hills and valleys of home; nothing 
homely or kindly here. The journey across 
them is monotonous and senseless to the 
extreme. Mile after mile, and not a tree or 
a river—only one long, unchanging horizon. 
What a relief when you reach the flourish- 
ing capital of Southern Russia! You have 
there the sea, and the grand change of scene 
and atmosphere, and the feeling growing 
ever stronger that you will be soon speeding 
eastward to new scenes and strange. 

The steamer from Odessa was a handsome 
one—the Tsesarevna—excellently fitted up, 
and boasting a French cook. ‘lhe captain, 
with his long thin beard and gold-rimmed 














spectacles, resembled a German professor of 
philosophy rather than an old sea-dog. The 
passengers were a motley and varied crowd, 
most of them bound for Caucasian ports, 
talking strange Oriental dialects, and wearing 
picturesque, if dirty, Oriental garments. 
There were several artillery and engineer 
officers for Sevastopol and Kertch ; and one, 
a judge in a military court somewhere, who 
button-holed people and lectured them on 
points of military jurisprudence. There was 
a French Jew, bound for Tabriz; and a 
French nursery governess, bound for Baku, 
to enter an Armenian petroleum king’s 
family. 

The entrance to the bay of Sevastopol, our 
first place of call, is beautiful and impressive, 
especially when we remember that the purp!e 
hills beyond are the heights of Inkerman, 
and that those little hillocks, rising over 
a mighty range of new barracks, are the 
Mamelon, the Malakoff, and the Redan. The 
town itself is a dead-and-alive place as far as 
civilians are concerned ; in naval and military 
circles there is bustle enough. Skifls and 
steam launches are shooting about the spaci- 
ous bay, freighted with officers and soldiers 
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the officers looking important, if untidy and 
unmilitary. Hidden in remote corners, 
where no prying eye can see them, are cer- 
tain Russian ironclads, said to be very power- 
ful vessels, and about which the passengers 
speak with bated breath. 

Between Sevastopol and Yalta they showed 
me a cleft in the reddish-brown cliffs which 
opened into the almost land-locked bay of 
Balaclava ; but we did not get near enough 
for a good view. At Yalta, with its bewitch- 
ing background of beautiful hills and mild 
Riviera-like climate, we stopped some hours. 
As we approached the harbour the passengers 
flocked to the vessel’s side to point out 
imperial Livadia, and grand ducal Orianda, 
and princely Aloupka, the seat of the Wo- 
ronzofis, all embowered in their shady gar- 
dens of myrtle, aud oleander, and cypress. 
On shore we wandered along the lovely 
roads, and past the serene villas dotted over 
the hills. The Tartar portion of the town 
runs up the valleys, through smiling woods 
and vineyards. One must see Yalta at sun- 
set, and later, when the lamps are lighted all 
over the hillsides. The scent of myrtle and 
summer flowers is in the air. ‘The music of 
a military band, playing Austrian waltzes, 
floats to us from some distant garden. There 
is ever present the low wash of the waves on 
the beach and the thin rattle of the pebbles 
drawn back by the sea. Away above us 
soar the wooded heights with breaks of vine- 
yard, and white houses nestling under pines, 
and fragrant walnut groves. Altogether an 
enchanting place, half sensuous and _ half 
mysterious. 

From Yalta our steamer bore us round 
the extreme southern point of the Crimea to 
Theodosia, the ancient and once-flourishing 
Kaffa of the Genoese. What a quiet, sleepy 
town it is, nestling round its placid bay, at 
the foot of monotonous grassy hills! So far 
removed from trouble it seems. While here 
we divided our time between wandering on 
the long sea walk, and lolling about in the 
Confiserve Francaise. To drink a cup of coffee 
in the Con/iserie is a rich experience in human 
affairs. You sce here the Odessa and Moscow 
newspapers of the previous week, all greasy 
and coflee-stained. An old Russian gentle- 
man entered and bought some cakes, and 
asked the person in white cap and jacket 
behind the counter if he were a Frenchman ; 
and when he was assured that that was his 
nationality, and that Paris was his birth- 
place, he marched off pleased, and with the 
proud consciousness that his purchases had 
done something to establish on a yet firmer 
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footing that wonderful Franco-Russian en- 
tente cordiale. But when Monsieur le confiseur 
was free of his Russian, he turned round and 
addressed his wife in good Baltic-provinces 
German, and they Jaughed together. Undis- 
turbed by the struggles of the outside world, 
the most diverse nations live here in amity— 
Russians, Greeks, Armenians, Karaim Jews, 
Tartars, and Germans. The orthodox church 
is built on the ruins of an old Catholic 
chapel, and the Catholic and Lutheran ser- 
vices are held within walls that once heard 
the Mollahs crying their praises of Allah, 
“Are we not, then, all children of one 
Father ?” said a Tartar to me when I noticed 
this. 

But the great sight of Theodosia is Ivan 
Aivazovsky, the celebrated marine painter. 
In quite another sense the few pictures of his 
exhibited here are also sights. Aivazovsky 
is of Armenian extraction. He has a won- 
derful reputation in Russia, founded, I trust, 
on nobler works of art than are shown to 
visitors to Theodosia. There are here streets, 
fountains, boulevards named after the great 
artist, who, in various ways, has bestowed 
rich gifts on the town of his adoption. 

I met an enterprising young German here 
who wanted to start a weekly newspaper in 
the Russian language! He said his fellow- 
townsmen looked askance at the project. No 
wonder. The only printed thing I saw in 
Theodosia, outside the confiserie, were two 
notices stuck on a lamp-post, that M. had 
opened a flour store, and that N., a man 
who must have been gifted with exceptional 
enterprise, had started a dentistry. So it is 
the man with the paste-can and brush who 
is the news distributer in Theodosia. News- 
papers from the capitals and from Europe, 
and letters from friends, take weeks to 
reach the place, and when they come to hand 
have only the interest of historical docu- 
ments. Even the telegraph expends its 
lightning-like rapidity in vain before it 
reaches Theodosia. Or is it the care and 
foresight of the drowsy officials that prevent 
a message reaching you before it is two days 
late ? 

On the boulevard, the long sea walk, it is 
delightful towards nightfall. When the 
gloaming spreads its grey veil over the town 
the youths walk to and fro here, chatting, 
hoping, and wishing; and the girls look fur- 
tively at them, and smile; and then they all 
finally gather round a little amateur string 
band, and beat time with their feet to the 
seraping of the fiddles, until night comes and 
they disperse. Just think that the railway 
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has now, within the last few months, been 
brought to this old town! Some bright 
spirits, full of the modern Zeit-geist, are 
dreaming of this, and of filling their empty 
pockets in a new Theodosia all awake from 


A PEEP THROUGH A FROSTED WINDOW. 


its dreams of the past. They are taikine 
also of the electric light, and of a new har. 
bour, and new schools, and progress. The 
music of the future! Who would see Theo- 
dosia a delight let him hasten. 


A PEEP THROUGH A FROSTED WINDOW. 


By tHe Rev. B. G. JOHNS, M.A. 


T had been snowing hard all night, after 
an intense frost through the previous 
week, “fifteen degrees,” our old gardener 
said, so that when we came down to break- 
fast in the morning, and sadly looked out 
through the tall windows of the old rectory, 
nobody was surprised to see the lawn and 
even the flower-beds covered with a sheet 
of dazzling white. Here and there a poor 
solitary rose-trée lifted its bare branches 
up into the bitter wind, but all else was 
buried under the wintry robe. Not 
a bird was to be seen as yet, though 
but yesterday the garden seemed full 
of them. An hour later on we 
had swept away some 
eight or ten feet of 
snow from the lawn in 
front of the window, 
and there scattered a 
good supply of well- 
soaked broken crusts 
of bread, and 
scraps of all kinds 
from the kitchen. 
To offer half- 
frozen birds a 
breakfast of hard, 
frozen viands, 
which they could 
neither bite nor 
break, would have 
been worse than 
idle, it would 
have been cruel. 
A morsel or two 
of suet and fat 
was mixed with <S os 


the crusts, for 





the special bene- 
fit of the tits 
and other insect- 
loving birds ; and 
an odd, half- 
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two for the guests with stronger, harder 
beaks. Altogether, it looked like a goodly 
feast ; and we knew that if cold and hunger 
could sharpen the appetite, the guests would 
be so far well equipped. 

Ten minutes passed away, and no sign of 
a bird appeared. Then, all at once, down 
fluttered three or four nimble sparrows, look- 
ing twice as big as usual with feathers much 
ruffled with the cold, but as eager and as im- 
pudent as ever. Though bewildered at first 
by the enormous 
abundance of the 
feast, they were 


oe Reet soon hard at work, 
0 1PM hurrying from one 


dainty to another, 

as if there was no 

time to be lost, and 

the whole banquet 
might suddenly 
disappear. Next 
came a couple of 
robins, then a tiny 

blue and grey tit, 

and then suddenly 

~] an old, weather- 
beaten fieldfare, 
ut whose appear- 
ance the whole 
assembly broke 
up and_ scurried 
away into a neigh- 
bouring apple-tree, 
where a group 

of chattering star- 
lings were already 

on the watch. It 
was but for a brief 
time, however, 
that their solitary 
guest had it all to 

| himself. He, too, 
seemed bewildered 
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the delicacies on the breakfast-table, and 
after hurriedly snatching a mouthful here 
and there among the best dishes, flew off to 
his old haunt in the clump of ivy at the 
far end of the garden. No sooner had he 
gone than down swept the whole flock of 
watchers from the tree, and with them a 
crowd of new-comers who had, by some 
means or other, heard tidings of the goodly 
feast, and were determined to have a share 
in it. How the news had spread it is hard 
to say ; but of the onslaught that followed 
there could be no possible doubt. 

There they were, as hard at work 
as any starving creatures could be 
—nearly a dozen starlings, in their 
shining dress of dark grey and gold, 
a thrush, a couple of blackbirds, the 
two robins, a cole-tit in his shining 
black cap, and a trio of nimble little 
blue-tits, who bustled in and out 
among the busy crowd, picking up 
tiny crumbs which the bigger folk 
left unnoticed. Then, last of all, I 
noticod, at a far corner of the table, 
a very small grey bird, with a white 
breast, whose name and genus fairly 
puzzled me. A few months earlier 
I should have said at once that the 
stranger was a flycatcher; but the 
flycatchers never stay with us later 
than September, and I knew no 
other bird at all like this slender, 
graceful one, who seemed half 
afraid to join the busy group of still hungry 
visitors. 

It was curious to watch their different 
habits and ways in dealing with the scattered 
remnants of the feast. The two robins 
spent most of their time in quarrelling over 
some small morsel, fighting angrily, and 
pursuing each other sharply round the edge 
of the table. The sparrows, as usual, got 
the best share, wasting not a moment in dis- 
putes, but every now and tien flying boldly 
off with some specially good morsel into some 
safe corner on the roof. The bigger birds 
worked steadily on at the odd pieces of bone, 
from which at last every particle of meat 
was cleverly stripped. Long after the table 
was cleared the tits remained, gleaning up 
the very smallest crumbs of food which their 
sharp eyes detected among the snowy grass. 
In half an hour the whole tribe had vanished, 
scattered in all directions to seek for what 
scanty shelter could be found in field or 
hedgerow. 

It was their first good meal for many 
2 day, for the intense frost had lasted nearly 
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a fortnight, and hundreds of birds must have 
perished during those bitter times when the 
earth was like iron, not a worm or an insect 
was to be had above ground, and the few 
feathered creatures that escaped starvation 
perished by cold. 

The strange thing is that though frost and 
snow and famine thus play their appointed 
part in the economy of nature, so few dead 
birds are found as we wander on through 
their favourite haunts. Probably each poor, 
feathered sufferer, in his last extremity, 
creeps away to die in some quiet hiding- 
place, and at last, when the ants have picked 
his bones, to moulder into dust among the 
dead leaves of last year’s autumn. 

But however many may thus be lost to us, 
thousands, one rejoices to know, escape, to 
gladden us when springtide comes round 
again, and the whole choir are in full song. 
After that first feast on the lawn, we had 
several more gatherings, all well attended, and 
daily watched and waited for for many days 
after the snow had gone, vanishing as it did 
in asirgle night during a storm of heavy rain. 








EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN. 


ST. NINIAN, PELAGIUS, ST. GERMANUS, ST. LUPUS. 


By tae VenEraslte F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Arcupreacon or WeEstTMINsTER. 


THIRD PAPER, 


the midstof acnen Ss We know 

that Christianity was estab- 

lished in Britain very early, 
perhaps even in the first 
“century ; but we do not know 

whowere the earliest preachers 
of the Gospel. They may have been wandering 
missionaries,-merchants, or some of the nu- 
merous legionary soldiers of the Empire who 
had become Christians, and who by the fourth 
century constituted so important a part of 
the Roman army. The stories of St. Joseph 
of Arimathza and of King Lucius are pure 
legend; the inferences about Caractacus, 
Pudens, and Claydia depend on highly un- 
certain conjectures and identifications. The 
story of St. Alban and his martyrdom is 
almost obscured in the haze of monastic 
miracles, and we cannot positively affirm the 
historic value of his biography. The actual 
relics which prove the existence of the early 
Church in Britain are few, and many may 
have been destroyed by the fury of Danish 
and Saxon invasion. But repeated references 
in great Church Fathers—St. Athanasius, St. 
Hilary of Poictiers, St. Jerome, Sulpicius, 
Severus, and others, prove that there was a 
Church in Britain, poor indeed, but orthodox, 
and in direct communion with the Catholic 
Church of the Empire, from very early days. 
Three British bishops, we are told—Kborius 
(Ivor ?) of York, Restitutus of London, and 
Adelphius, perhaps of Lindum, i.e. Lincoln, 
with a presbyter and a deacon, were present 
in A.D. 314 at the Council of Arles, which 
dealt with the schism of the Donatists; and 
St. Hilary says that three British bishops 
were also present at the Council of Ariminum 
in 359. We are told by Sulpicius that, 
being too poor to pay their own expenses, 
they accepted an allowance from the Emperor 
Constantius. The Council of Rimini was 
more or less heterodox, but Athanasius and 
Jerome vouch for the general faithfulness of 
the British Church. 

But names which are historic now begin to 
emerge. Earliest among them we must men- 
tion that of St. Ninian, “the first and greatest 
of the ancient British missionaries of whom 
we have clear and distinct tradition.” 





The chief authority on the subject of St. 
Ninian is the Ecclesiastical History of Bede. The 
main events of his life are again narrated with 
the addition of other particulars, and—as was 
de regle in monkish biographies—especially of 
miracies, by Ailred, in a life of St. Ninian in 
the twelfth century. The saint’s father was 
one of the princelings of Cambria in the valley 
of the Solway. Being a Christian, he had 
his son baptised, and Ninian, while still a 
youth, devoted his mind to ‘sacred things. 
Thirsting for more knowledge than was acces- 
sible among his semi-barbarous countrymen, 
he went on a pilgrimage to Rome, perhaps 
about A.D. 370. There he must have been a 
witness of that invasion of Christianity by 
worldliness, of which we see so deplorable a 
picture in the letters of St. Jerome. Jerome 
was at that time the secretary of Pope Da- 
masus, and had thrown himself, with all the 
ardour of bis nature, into Biblical studies, 
and into the teaching of Christian women of 
the noblest patrician families. But even on 
the mildest interpretation of the invectives 
which he hurls at the society—even the 
Christian society-—of the metropolis of Chris- 
tendom, we see that the political triumphs of 
the Gospel had been followed by the radical 
corruption and debasement of high Christian 
morality. The city was full of sham monks 
and rank hypocrites. It was full of gossip, 
scandal, and spite. It witnessed the ex- 
tremes of exaggerated asceticism and dis- 
graceful laxity. Its Christianity buzzed 
with cliques, and its unity was rent asunder 
with the subterranean intrigues of rival am- 
bitions. Even the election of Damasus him- 
self to the papacy had been accompanied by 
sanguinary struggles against his rival Ursi- 
nus, in the course of which the streets ran with 
blood, and the sacred precincts of churches 
were piled up with bodies of the slain. 
Jerome had come to Rome with high and 
passionate hopes, but the actual condition of 
things disillusionized and disgusted him as 
thoroughly as it disillusionized and disgusted 
Luther twelve centuries later, and De Lam- 
ennais in 1832. St.Jerome, driven from Rome 
by the blackest calumnies, left the city with 
execration. What the youthful St. Ninian 
thought of the capital of the Christian world 
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under such circumstances we are not told ; but 
he stayed there for many years. Perhaps 
he was sheltered from the teeming evils and 
corruptions around him by some semi-mo- 
pastic seclusion, and by absorption in his 
sacred studies. In these he must have made 
great progress for, probably about 394, he was 
ordained bishop by Siricius, who had suc- 
ceeded Damasus, and was sent home to 
labour among his countrymen in Western 
Britain. On his way back he stayed with 
St. Martin, at Tours. That remarkable monk 
and bishop exercised over him the strange 
fascination which his personality seems to 
have produced upon all who were thrown 
into contact with him. Ninian returned with 
the twofold desire to be a missionary and a 
monk. He chose as his residence the pro- 
montory now known as Barrow Head, which 
forms the western side of Wigtown Bay. 
Here he built a monastery, which presented 
the then unusual spectacle of being of stone, 
not of wood or wattled boughs. It was 
built with the aid of masons lent to him by 
St. Martin, and was known as Candida Casa. 
From the Saxons it received the name of 
Whitehern, the white hern, or house, where 
an abbey stood in later times. While he 
was building it, in 397, he heard the news of 
the death of his friend St. Martin, and dedi- 
cated the church in his honour. Whitehern 
became the headquarters of his missionary 
labours among the southern Picts. The 
sphere of his influence lay mainly between 
the wall of Hadrian and the wall of Anto- 
ninus ; but from churches dedicated to him 
we infer that he transcended these limits, and 
his White House served as a nucleus of light 
to a wide region. It was, we are told, one 
of the chief seats of early Christian learning, 
to which the Welsh and Irish saints resorted 
“till both school and see were destroyed by 
the irruption of heathen barbarians.” 

His name is deserving of all the higher 
reverence, because missionary labour among 
the Picts of that day must have seemed very 
desperate. St. Jerome gives us frightful 
glimpses of their savagery and moral degra- 
dation. The general anarchy was terrible, 
enhanced by the removal of Roman influence. 
Rome was already in the agonies of her slow 
dissolution ; and it was in 410, twenty-two 
years before the death of St. Ninian, that the 
Emperor Honorius withdrew from Britain, 
for the defence of his home-empire, the last of 
the Roman legionaries. Probably the lives of 
men like our royal saint were the sole remain- 
ing influences which prevented Britain from 
relapsing into irremediable'barbarism. He 
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died in 432, and his grave in his church at 
Candida Casa was long the goal of pious pil- 
grimage. Happily his work did not die with 
him. He left it to be carried on by men like 
St. Palladius, St. Ternan, St. Servan, and 
St. Kentigern. Of these missionary saints 
but little is known with certainty. St. Pal- 
ladius seems to have laboured principally 
in Ireland as a predecessor of Patrick. St. 
Servan was a bishop and confessor in Scot- 
land. His legend is too uncertain in every 
respect to be accepted as historical, but he is 
connected with the monastery on the island 
in Loch Leven. St. Ternan is called Arch- 
bishop of the Picts, and is said to have been a 
godson of Palladius. The figure of St. Kenti- 
gern emerges into greater distinctness. He 
is also known as St. Mungo. Kentigern is a 
corruption of two Welsh words, which mean 
‘dear lord”; and he gained the surname of 
Mungo, “gentle and dear,” from the sweet- 
ness of his character. The earliest life of 
him is by Joceline, Bishop of Glasgow, about 
1180. Kentigern was a Briton of Strath- 
clyde, and was the bishop and patron saint 
of Glasgow. He was consecrated at twenty- 
five by a single Irish bishop, lived in ascetic 
strictness, and founded at Glasgow a mo- 
nastic school. Driven from Scotland by 
wild pagan anarchy, he laboured in Cumber- 
land and in Wales. He visited St. David at 
Menevia, and built the first church at St. 
Asaph. In 573, after a defeat of the pagans 
by a prince named Rhyddera, he consecrated 
his pupil St. Asaph in his place and returned 
to his Cambrian diocese. At Glasgow he 
met the great St. Columba. He is said to 
have died in 603, at a very great age, and 
was buried in his own cathedral. His cave 
on the sea-shore is still shown at Glasserton, 
and his bell, the Clog-Rinny, is in the Anti- 
quarian Museum of Edinburgh. 

Another thoroughly historical figure starts 
into prominence in the fifth century, that 
of the “heretic” Pelagius. The numerous 
orthodox fathers and others who wrote against 
him, agree in calling him a Briton or a Scot 
(ic. an Irishman), and St. Jerome speaks of 
him as “stodged with Scotch porridge.” 
It is generally asserted that he was a Welsh- 
man from Bangor, and that his real name 
was Morgan, which he classicised into Pela- 
gius (sea-born, Marigena), just as Schwarzerd 
grecized his harsh name into Melancthon. 
He was born about 370, and was a monk of 
the type common in the fourth century, 
when many adopted monkish practices with- 
out being definitely attached to one religious 
community. He was not a priest, or even 
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a deacon, but a layman and a student of 
theology. 

Personally he had little or no connection 
with Christianity in Britain, and we cannot, 
therefore, linger over his biography. We do 
not knowthat heeverreturned to Britain when 
he had once left it, though the adoption of his 
views by many of his countrymen led to me- 
morable consequences. It is, however, only 
right and just to protect his memory from 
some of the gross and unscrupulous calumnies 
heaped upon him by the virulence of the 
theologians who had not sufficient charity to 
forgive a difference of opinion. It was the 
custom in ecclesiastical controversies in the 
fourth century, as it is in the nineteenth, to 
assume that divergence from one’s own reli- 
gious opinions can only be due to intellectual 
and moral perversity. Theologians, whether 
they have a case or not, rarely refrain from 
“abusing the plaintiff’s attorney.” There is 
not the smallest reason to believe the calum- 
nies of Jerome against Pelagius. Jerome 
says that he was gluttonous and sensual, 
whereas, his very object in visiting Rome 
was to plead the cause of stricter morals 
against the prevalent looseness ; and although 
St. Augustine, one of his strongest opponents, 
spoke and wrote of him as a good and holy 
man, a pre-eminent Christian, of high courage 
and great ability. He was a distinguished 
commentator of the New Testament, and some 
of his comments have been attributed to, and 
printed among, the works of St. Jerome 
himself. They were also quoted with respect 
by St. Augustine. Unhappily, however, 
he fell into error about some of the more 
difficult doctrines of theology. He was 
charged with denying the reality of original 
sin, though it might be more exact to say 
that he explained it in an unusual manner. 
The Synod of Diospolis tried and acquitted 
him of heresies. When confronted with the 
bishops of that synod, he denied some of the 
errors laid to his charge ; admitted others, 
but denied the sense put upon them; and 
asked leave to anathematise those who were 
said to hold other doctrines attributed to 
him, only not as heretics but as fools. If 
Pelagius erred in one extreme by attributing 
too much to the free will of man, Augustine 
—pushed as usual by exorbitant inferences 
into a scholasticism which attempted to define 
the undefinable—introduced into Church 
doctrine a complete novelty prolific of hor- 
rible inferences, dishonouring to God and 
revolting to the conscience of mankind. The 
truth lay between the two. 

But the doctrines of Pelagius bitone dan- 
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gerous in the hands of less skilful and more 
rash adherents, like Coelestius ; and in Bri- 
tain they led to evil consequences. 

Unable to cope with the spread of Pela- 
gianism, especially among the laity, the 
British clergy appealed to Gaul for assist- 
ance. A synod was held, and two of the 
most eminent Gallic bishops—St. German of 
Auxerre and St. Lupus of Troyes—were de- 
spatched to check the growth of heresy. 

St. German is an entirely historical per- 
sonage, for his life was written only forty 
years after his death (which took place in 
448) by Constantius, a presbyter of Lyons. 
German was born about 378. He was of 
noble birth, and was trained in the schools of 
Gaul, which were famous for learning. He 
became an advocate, and rose to the high 
dignity of being one of the six “dukes” of 
Gaul. At that period he was a keen sports- 
man, and used to hang up his game on a 
pear-tree in Auxerre. The bishop, Amator, 
thought that this practice recalled the masks 
(oscilla) and votive offerings hung on boughs 
by pagans, and, in German’s absence, cut 
down the tree. Threatened with death by 
the young duke, he went to the Prefect 
Julian, and bade him make German a priest 
and appoint him as his successor in the 
bishopric ! German, after the strange fashion 
of that day, was ordained against his will, and 
became bishop by compulsion in 418. From 
this moment his whole life was changed. He 
treated his wife only as a sister, became an 
extreme ascetic, mingled even his bread with 
ashes, gave away all his goods to the poor, 
and slept on ash-strewn boards. He accepted 
the mission to Britain because of its hardship 
and peril, and, according to one account, he 
was sent by Pope Ceelestine. 

St. Lupus was also of noble birth. He 
had been married to a sister of St. Hilary of 
Arles, but they separated by mutual consent 
in order to live an ascetic life. He was pro- 
bably a brother of the celebrated Vincentius 
of Lerins. He became Bishop of Troyes in 
426, and in 453 he saved his city from an 
assault by Attila the Hun. 

Such were the two Gallic bishops who 
came to the aid of the British clergy. On 
their way, they met a girl at Nantes who 
desired to dedicate herself to God, and who 
became St. Geneviéve of Paris. Crossing 
the Channel in a storm, German appealed 
to the Trinity, and smoothed the sea by 
the very sensible modern plan of pouring 
oil into the waves. After preaching in 
the streets, fields, and open country, they 
went to Verulam, and there met the Pelagian 
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leaders, who came to a conference in all the 
pomp of wealth and numbers. The two 
bishops met their arguments by appeals to 
Scripture, “pouring forth the torrents of their 
eloquence with the thunder-peals of evan- 
gelists and apostles.” On one side, says 
Constantius, was piety ; on the other, pride. 
On one side Christ; on the other Pelagius. 
The bishops won a complete victory, carried 
the multitude with them, and, after perform- 
ing various miracles, visited the tomb of the 
British martyr, St. Alban. 

Then follows the celebrated ‘ Hallelujah 
Victory.” The Picts and Scots began to 
harry the unhappy British soon after they 
were finally abandoned to their own defence 
by the Romans. German, who had been a 
warrior, urged the British to resistance, and, 
as most of them were still pagans, converted 
them and induced them to ask for baptism 
on Easter eve in a church made of wattled 
boughs. He then drew them up in a narrow 
glen, through which the enemy had to pass. 
When the enemy assaulted them he bade 
them all thrice raise the shout of Alleluia! 
Alleluia! Alleluia! as it was intoned by him- 
self and Lupus. The rhythmic shout was 
thundered forth by the Britons as one man, 
and as its echoes flapped from bluff to bluff, 


the invaders—doubtless fearing magic—were 
seized with panic terror, and fled with such 
precipitation that many of them leapt head- 
long into the river. The Britons won without 
striking a blow. The legendary scene of this 
famous victory is Maes-Garmon, or German’s 
Field, near Mold, in Flintshire ; and perhaps 
there may be echoes of the tradition in the 
name of the river dlyn, and the parish of 
Llan-armon. 

Shortly after this the two Gallic bishops 
returned to their own dioceses. For the time 
their work was done. But error often dies 
hard. Pelagianism again raised its head, and 
in 447 St. German, accompanied this time by 
Severus, Bishop of Tréves, a disciple of St. 
Lupus, once more visited Britain. This time 
the Pelagians were not only defeated in 
argument, but their teachers were expelled 
from the island,—‘“ that the country,” says 
Constantius, “might be rid of them, and they 
of their errors.” 

There are many other interesting stories 
of St. German, but we must pass them over, 
because they do not bear immediately on our 
subject. He died A.D. 448, and almost his 
last words were: “ Well know I what 
country that is which God promises to His 
servants.” 
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LAUGHTER. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDIEN, 
By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 

* Opening Hymn: “0, who will show me Jesus Christ ?” 

Lesson: Matt. xviii. 1—6. 
Text; ‘* Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall laugh.” 
5 WANT you to think awhile about 
laughter. Every child knows 
that. livi ing, joyous, triumphant 
thing we call laughter. 

Sometimes wells are low, al- 
most dry, then again they brim up, are full 
to overflowing. Hearts that are happy Jesus 
compares to “wells of w ater, not low and 
nearly dry, but springing up, ’ brimming full, 
and laughter is their overflow. 

Nothing is more natural to a thoroughly 
good child than the pealing joy we know by 
the name laughter. And children, all chil- 
dren, more especially when good and happy 
and filled with i resounding joy, are of 
the kingdom of heaven. 

* From “ Hymns for Children.” 





Darling baby, fresh to earth from that holy 
world, thrills and throbs with joy, and never 
is its face so beautiful as when it ripples over 
with the sweet breaking light of smiles save, 
perhaps, when its little sides shake with 
laughter. 

True laughter, laughter such as our Crea- 
tor designed us to laugh, is purity and 
heavenliness ; faces in their darkness, faces 
in their twilight, those are not the perfect 
holy faces we were intended to wear. These 
are faces beautiful with the sunshine of bliss. 

If we would think of children in heaven— 
and what tens of thousands of thousands of 
children are there in heaven—we must pic- 
ture them in their happy days of honest play 
in its streets, walking and talking and laugh- 
ing amongst each other. Little invalids once 
upon a sick-bed, no more sick; little blun- 
derers once put in a corner to weep, no more 
crying, all amid beautiful sights and sounds, 
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themselves the most beautiful sights, their 
joys the most beautiful sounds of all. 

Jesus tells us that laughter belongs to 
heaven—is one of the marks of its perfect 
life. 

Mourners, said Jesus, listen to me; if 
you are mourning for wrongdoing, if you 
are mourning in genuine love of a better, 
nobler life, all this some day will be changed, 
the joy of heavenliness will be reached, the 
brimming, triumphant gladness which ismeant 
by laughter will be yours. 

Jesus was sad for the world’s sadness, but 
He never tired of looking from it all to the 
joy set before the mourners in the nobler and 
perfect life. Yet Jesus sorrowed ; how then 
is bliss holy ? 

When Jesus is full of sorrow you must 
picture Him as a doctor, a good doctor 
amongst the sick. The doctor does not go 
to the sick-bed because he loves sick-beds ; 
what he goes to sick-beds for is to make the 
sick well. He has a joy set before him. It 
is to make ill fathers and mothers well, and 
prosperous and glad, and to make ill children 
singingly merry and grandly strong at their 
play. He goes to the sick to give life to 
them, and when he has given some life to 
give it more abundantly. That is just what 
Jesus comes to do to the world, and life is a 
full, free, and a joyous thing. 

You have sometimes heard of “the travail 
of His soul ”—the pain and anxiety and sor- 
row of His great spirit. But pray never think 
of Jesus as naturally sorrowful. A doctor 
treads softly, looks anxious, and is sad when 
he sees pain and sickness, dull eyes and the 
limbs pale and feeble and flabby, and there 
is danger of death. But when he has made the 
sick well, changed pain into peace, and set 
the invalid free to run with his hoop down 
the road, he stops the little figure and shakes 
hands with him and laughs, and is contented 
and glad. 

When the sufferer is well the doctor is no 
more sad; the mourner and the child he 
mourned about rejoice together. 

In the closing days of last year a little boy 
whilst crossing a busy street in great London 
was knocked down by a cart. There was a 
little seramble on the ground, a little scream, 
a sudden pulling up of the horses, but he was 
not saved ; he was run over. A man near 
picked him up and carried him fast as his 
feet would go to the nearest hospital, where 
doctors day and night are waiting and work- 
ing for lives and limbs of people who have 
met with accidents, and to tend and heal 
them. 


When the little boy was stripped it was 
found that his limbs were badly crushed and 
cut and bleeding, and bones in him were 
broken. With tenderness, with cheerfulness, 
and yet with a pained face, almost a weeping 
one, one of the doctors, assisted by his nurses, 
soothed the wounds, plastered them up, set 
the broken bones, put the limbs into ban- 
dages and splints, and did all that clever- 
ness and love could do to mend the sad mis- 
chief that the cart had done, and then laid 
him ina bed. For days and nights he lay 
in the same state, his pale, expressionless 
face and plastered head lying still upon his 
pillow, the fires and pains, of which he was 
almost unconscious, burning in his wounds. 
The little life was despaired of. It feebly 
now and then moaned, and tossed a little, 
but never once did it open those two fast- 
closed eyes. And the sight touched the 
good doctor’s heart. He loved children. 

“T cannot tell you how glad I was,” he 
said to me one day, “when he opened his 
eyes.” ; 

But there was a long struggle yet with 
pain and weakness. How gently did the 
doctor bend over him, how tenderly did he 
touch the bandages and change the splints! 
A touch which unintentionally hurt the 
little man went like a knife through the good 
doctor’s heart. Little by little the life crept 
back into the limbs; little by little, and oh, 
so faintly and flickeringly, the light came 
back into those eyes. The little brain began 
again to know, the little lips to feebly 
whisper. 

“Kiss me,” the child breathed, when the 
doctor’s face was near, asking soft and low 
how he felt to-day. 

And the delighted doctor kissed him. 

The boy loved the doctor, though he had 
given him neither sweets nor toys, only plas- 
ters and bandages and nasty physic ; and yet 
he had made the little sufferer love him, as 
children who get platesful of delicacies and 
cupboards full of toys never loved the givers 
of them. 

The little boy was an errand-boy for a rich 
and powerful merchant’s office. He received 
his wages there, but no wage could compare 
to him with that pained face, that tender 
voice, that gentle, loving touch of the doctor. 

“T cannot tell you how I loved that boy,” 
said the doctor, “he was so patient and so 
grateful.” 

At length the danger was passed, and the 
boy got well enough to go to live awhile at 
the seaside with sunshine and fresh sea 
breezes for doctor, and with milk and beef- 
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tea for nurse, and crutches to carry himself 
about on. 

Then the doctor was happier. But when 
his old strength was gained and his lameness 
gone, the crutches dropped, the sea-side left 
behind, and the little boy, once more at 
work again, called to see the doctor, quite 
his old merry self again, the doctor was hap- 
pier still. Now their mourning was quite 
passed and over, and they two smiled and 
laughed and rejoiced together. 

It would be difficult to tell you why that 
doctor felt so much for that little boy in that 
hospital bed, save by saying that he had in 
him some of the spirit of our Saviour. He 
had the first beginnings of the heart that was 
in Jesus. 

His heart made his face first sad, then 
brilliant with joy. And so it is that out of 
the heart come both the sorrow and the joy 
of the Lord. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, when here the Nazarenes.” 
Lesson: Matthew xviii. 23—35, 
Text; ‘“ The joy of your Lord.” 


IF laughter, that outburst of hearts of 
gladness which children know and love so 
well, is one of the promises of the great and 
good life to come, when sin and church bells 
and chapel hymns are no more, let us ask 
again, how is it that Jesus is described as 
a “man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief” ? 

The answer is that He was so because of 
the grand, large liberty of His love. If the 
world had been happy and joyful, Jesus 
would have been happy and joyful, but it 
was filled with the care-stricken, agonized 
with pain; a world that its loving Creator 
had made to be bright as summer sunlight, 
its enemies had spoilt, ruined, cursed. 

How then could Jesus, who saw it all, 
if noble, or kind, or generous, carry a 
gay heart? For He loved the world. He 
loved it as a mother loves her own child 
sick upon its bed, when all its loveliness 
and liberties have gone from it. Not the 
happiest, most joyous of mothers could pos- 
sibly be gay and glad by the bed where her 
loved treasure lay in faintness and pain on 
its sick, possibly its dying bed. Scarcely any 
other breast holds a heart so like the heart of 
Jesus as the true mother’s breast contains. 

There is no tenderer love, no larger, 
keener sympathy in the pick of the whole 
world of mothers than is in Jesus. Though 
His natural joy is the freest, most delightful 
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the heart of man or angel can know, whilst 
He carries out His great work to a wretched 
world, wretched by its own miserable mis- 
conduct, how can He be His own true, 
joyous self? While the suffering is upon 
His beloved, He mourns for them. He would 
be a very small and mean, and narrow and 
useless Saviour who could be gay amid the 
misrule, and strife, and selfishness, and blood- 
shed of the world He pretended to love. 
Such a pretender to friendship with men 
would never have a name above every name. 
Our mothers. would be better and greater 
than He. 

It is not the easy-going, happy, and care- 
less soul which saves anybody. Let me tell 
you of a mother which had some of the 
grandeur of the Saviour’s heart. 

She was a lady of rank and title, of 
the gayest and most lovely and lovable 
character. Her love was large enough for 
many children, but it had only been opened 
to one. A son was her pride and joy. 

In a foreign city, on their travels, that son 
fell ill. The big, strong fellow lay helpless 
and fevered. It wasa sultry, sickly summer, 
and death was having his way there. Men, 
women, and children were suddenly seized 
with pains and died in ageny. A deadly 
malaria lay on the place. 

Since he came to her, a little baby, up to 
now, when he was a young man of two-and- 
twenty years, she had often been called 
upon to nurse her boy. But never had she 
sat by his bed so anxious as she was now 
when he lay in the strength of his young 
manhood upon his bed in the still, solemn, 
oak-floored room of a foreign hotel. 

Her face, bright and proud at every sight 
of him when well, now became pale with a 
great anxiety. Her kind, joyous eyes, filled 
with wistful strain and hopeless longing, 
became languid and dull.. Her look was 
almost like the look of her ill boy as he lay 
there on his restless bed. Her heart, the 
natural home of motherly pride and kindly 
gladness and joy of generous love, now held 
only sorrow. Every great thing in it was 
turned to grief. Night and day, till the sad 
end came, she sat, and watched, and tended 
by her sufferer’s bed. When the great still- 
ness came, and the solemn words were gently 
spoken to her, ‘‘ He is gone,” with one faint 
ery she fell to the floor. Her strained heart 
gave way, and she seemed as dead as her 
son. And why was all this ? 

The nurse she had had to help her had 
borne the strain of the youth’s sickness and 
his death unharmed ; but she, poor soul, was 
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now lost to everything around her, and lay 
like the dying in their last moments on 
earth. Now nurse and doctor's anxiety was 
for her. 

Out into the scorched cemetery, under the 
sickly sky, they bore her boy and laid him 
in the grave. 

For many days she lay motionless in her 
darkened room, with a relative who had 
been telegraphed for. One spot only in that 
city around her—one spot only in the world 
had attractions for her now—a little mound 
of scorched grass, her lost boy’s grave. To 
all creation—to sun and sky, to mountain 
and river, to city and forest, she was indif- 
ferent, insensible. 

It was some time before she was fit to 
leave the city, and longer before they could 
induce her to leave it and return home. “ It 
is there that you will bury me,” she said as 
she took her farewell look at the place where 
they had laid him. 

She did not weep. They wished she would. 
There is great healing and comfort in tears. 

She wished that she were in the narrow 
place with him. 

Yet joy was in her heart still—a world 
of great joy—but her natural life was crushed 
and buried—cold and dark, and dead. It 
would wake and rise again if only she could 
see him, and walk abroad again with him. 
Could he but share it her true life would 
live again. The joy of the mother, that was 
her joy; but her child was under the sod, 
and she walked alone. She could not be 
comforted because he was not. 

She reached home. It was a beautiful 
house, as nearly perfect as a house could be. 
Its carved, oak-panelled rooms, hung with 
pictures, draped, and furnished with beauty 
and comfort, nestled in shrubberies, rose 
gardens, and park, with the cool sounds of 
«a fountain where pretty water-wagtails 
dipped and played, and the perpetual cheer 
of thrushes and blackbirds rang the summer 
through. 

For twenty-five years she had lived in this 
home and had loved it; but chiefly was it 
dear by the time that her child had spent 
in it and the toils and proud labours by 
which he had been reared to manhood in it. 
She loved it for him. His father had been 
long dead. 

And now he was in it nomore. His foot- 
steps and voice were its memories. She had 
no love for the rooms, the pictures, the 
grounds, the birds, the woods, the sky. 
They said little to her; they had little for 
her. She had loved them all for the love of 
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him, and the 
be his. 

Everybody pleased her, for she loved every- 
body. To the sick she was especially kind. 
But she rapidly aged. Her beautitul face 
was stricken, and pensive, and pale. She 
made herself busy and useful. She was cele- 
brated for doing good. ‘The things which 
pleased her best were to help the weary and 
heavy-laden with age, the sick, the lame 
around her, and to see the village children 
happy. And even that was a lonely mother’s 
homage to her dead boy. And her joy in it 
all was a sad and chastened joy. 

It was when going from the ceremony of 
giving away school prizes for needlework 
that I heard her story. This bereaved 
mother had distributed them. 

“She was bright and happy as a gazelle,” 
my companion said, “ before her son died.” 

How different her face would have been 
had he still been with her and glad-hearted 
and well. Yet I had seen a woman of sorrow 
and acquainted with grief. 

Jesus is our Creator’s love—the love which 
built the world and furnished it so gene- 
rously and lavishly with treasures, so that all 
who dwell in it might be glad-hearted in 
loving Him as He had loved them. 

Yet there is no contrast greater than that 
between the glad thing the world might 
have been and the miserable thing it is. To 
God it ought to live. To Him it is dead. 

Now, do you not see how the image of the 
naturally blessed God—the glad-hearted God 
—however blessed and glad, if only His love 
to His creatures be as true as a mother’s is 
to her child, must mourn over His creature’s 
miseries ? 

He loved the world as that mother loved 
her son. He longed for the love and life and 
companionship of His loved ones. How then 
could His joy but be turned into mourning ? 
It is the giory of His love that He could not 
help being a man of sorrows. 


knowledge that they were to 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Ilymn: “ His brow the soldiers crowned with thcrns.” 
Lesson : Luke x. 25—37. 
Text: ‘‘There is a time to weep and a time to laugh.” 
IN a hymn I learnt when a child there are 
these lines :— 
* Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less.” 
That is quite true, but the religion of Jesus 
was designed to make our pleasures different. 
Pleasures play first about our own personal 
lives. When we are babies our pleasures are 
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in food, and comfort, and in smiling love. 
Baby laughs its little delights to those who 
make love to it, and do well by it, and pour 
on it the bright warm rays of their hearts. 
And no blame to baby. 

But when we get older than babies our 
blessedness does not come alone from food, 
and human love, and care of us; it comes 
from duty. Duty is to us what summer is to 
the flowers ; new joys murmur to one another, 
new beauties spring to light within the soul. 
Nobody knows what wonders of pleasure, 
what eternal riches of life they have within 
them till self has ceased to rule and duty has 
taken its place. 

“Blessed are they that hear the word of 
God and keep it.” That was the secret of 
happiness—true, beautiful, eternal happiness 
which Jesus brought to men. And the object 
of the secret is that not this man, nor that 
woman, nor the other child, may be happy, 
but that everybody in all the world shall be 
happy. We are to carry, so the will of God 
says, one another’s cares, and sorrows, and 
sicknesses till thére are no cares, and sorrows, 
and sicknesses to carry, and every man, wo- 
man, and child is living a daily careless, 
blessed, gleeful life. 

Still there is a time to weep. Where there 
are weepers by life’s way we must stop and 
weep with them; where there are people in 
pain we must side up to them and feel for 
them with a sad heart, for this is the will— 
the beautiful will—of God. Not to do so is 
sinful. And the happier we are naturally, 
the more certain it will be that we must 
dlo so. 

Jesus told a story to illustrate that beauti- 
ful will. 

One day a man was passing up the road 
from Jericho to Jerusalem. It was a lone, 
wild place through which it passed. By the 
side of the road, upon the grass, lay a man, 
helpless and bleeding with blows and 
wounds. 

It was at the place where gangs of robbers 
broke out of their hiding in the rocks upon 
travellers, and clubbed them and made them 
senseless, and robbed them, and made off with 
what they had got into their hiding-place. 
This man had fallen into these robbers’ hands. 
One minute walking in excellent health, the 
next he lay dying on the roadside. 

As he lay there, breaking the silence of 
the place with his groans, a man came up the 
road. It was one of the officials at the 
Temple at Jerusalem, two or three miles 
away, to which he was going to do duty 
there. 


He heard the moans, he saw the man, and 
passed by on the other side of the road, and 
went on to the house of prayer, which found 
him his business. And the prostrate figure 
remained moaning and bleeding amongst the 
grass. With suffering, that man had nothing 
to do; nor would he have anything to do 
with it. 

Presently another traveller came along the 
road, and, approaching the place, he heard 
ahead the low groan. “What is that ?” his 
quick heart inquired of itself. 

He followed the sounds to where they came 
from, till he stood by the mutilated suffering 
body of a man. 

“Poor fellow!” he exclaimed. The sight 
was horrible. His whole heart went out to 
that helpless fellow-creature. He stooped 
and raised the faint head, and gently lifted 
the wounded body up on to the ass which he 
had with him, anxiously and sadly led it to 
the nearest inn, bid the people who kept it 
to do all they could for the man, left money 
to pay them, and told them that what more 
they might need he would pay them on his 
return; and, after that interruption, went 
on his way. 

“ Which of these,” asked Jesus, “ was neigh- 
bour to that man ?” 

Our duty is to be neighbourly. But to be 
neighbourly is so different when all is happy 
talk and gaiety, and when there is pain to 
soothe, and death to drive away. 

Without goodness and joy around it, the 
heart of a child of God knows nothing of 
mirth, and can never know it. Could it 
laugh when others wept it must feel guilty 
of a foul shame, of conduct not worthy of 
the name human. 

When Jesus asked the question, Which was 
the neighbour ? He was addressing Jews who 
went to church, and were proud of its service, 
and thought they pleased God by it. 

And Jesus sought to make them ashamed 
of such an idea. They were outdone by a 
Samaritan, he said; and they hated Sama- 
ritans. 

Once Jesus wept by a grave, and once He 
wept over a city. That city was a city of 
Jews, who said their prayers and offered 
their sacrifices, but who neglected all a 
uecighbour’s duties. They spent their lei- 
sure and their money on their pleasures ; 
they spent their lives in selfishness, in the 
church, in the street, and in the house ; they 
passed the sorrowing, and the sick, and the 
lame, they passed them by on the other 
side. They had no sympathy. There is a 
time to weep, and they did not weep though 
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they went before the light that burnt at 
the temple shrine, and prayed. And Jesus 
wept over them. 

The City Above He rejoices over, for no 
city would mourn like that with the mourner 
were a mourner there ; would be strength to 
the weak and sick, were there one weak and 
sick there. The sunlight of gladness, and 
ianghter, and mirth, are to each inhabitant 
ot that city, because it is the treasure of 
ll. Its flowers, and forests, and mansions 
are enjoyed by all. It is Paradise because it 
is unselfish. But if it were selfish, it would 
be Paradise destroyed; then Jesus would 
weep over that city too. 

As it is, at every sight of that city, for the 
joy in Him His face is filled with gladness 
brighter than the sunlight. He does not 
mourn there, but only because all sin, and 
sorrow, and mourning have not fied away. 

We ought all to be heartily ashamed to 
give grief to such a heart. 

When we are sinful His face grieves ; when 
we are penitent, He smiles, as a mother 
smiles when her child is getting better ; when 
we are perfectly good He will leap and re- 
joice. Then will have come the time to be 
glad and to laugh. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn; ‘Comes again the day of rest.” 
Lesson; Luke viii. 43—56. 
Text: “‘ And they laughed Him to scorn.” 


THERE is a story, which is not a story of 
what really happened, but it is, for all that, 
a very instructive one. Once upon a time, 
long long ago, so it goes, Laughter was one 
of the gods which dwelt in heaven, but he 
daily conducted himself so unseemly that the 
rest of the gods turned him out of heaven, 
and he went to the lower world, where, ’tis 
added, he became very popular and drew 
many people after him. Of course, there 
never were gods in heaven, and we have it 
on the word of Jesus that laughter—that is, 
as Jesus counts laughter, the true, rippling, 
ringing joy of the whole being—is never 
heard at all in the dark, weary, and bitter 
world of the wicked. It is only heard in 
heaven. 

But there is a wicked laugh, and a hollow, 
shameless, and cruel thing it is. It is a cruel 
heart that comes out in such laughter. So 
the wicked can laugh. 

Laughter is a great test of character. The 
answer to, “ What do you laugh at ?” would 
tell where you were as to God’s kingdom— 
inside it or outside it. There were men who 


laughed at Jesus. In a house that He went 
to there lay upon a bed a dead girl. In His 
serious, and authoritative, and tender way 
He said, “She is not dead, but sleepeth.” 

“ And they laughed Him to scorn.” 

“ And He put them all out.” 

To laugh by the bed of a dead child, where 
its pale, cold, still face may be seen, that was 
in itself a shocking thing todo. How we 
behave ourselves in the presence of the dead 
—even of a dead bird, frozen to death in 
the bitter winter wind, or killed by a thrown 
stone—determines whether we have heaven- 
liness of heart. 

A little boy was recently brought before the 
magistrates, charged with stealing flowers 
from a gentleman’s garden. When asked by 
the magistrate why he took the flowers, he 
burst into crying and said, “ My kitten died, 
and I buried it, and I wanted to put a flower 
on its grave ;” and he put up his hand before 
his face and continued crying. 

He was a little, hungry child, not quite 
eight, who had chanced to find a stray 
kitten, and had loved it, and taken it to his 
heart and home ; but, for all his love, it died. 
They never had any milk at his home, and 
the kitten could not eat ; it was too young to 
do more than lap milk out of a saucer ; but, 
having no milk himself he could not give it 
milk. Perhaps he did not know the ways of 
young kittens. He would fain have feasted 
his little guest. The bread which he had to 
eat he gladly shared with it; he put crumbs 
of it to its mouth, but it did not eat them ; 
he offered it a little tea, but it did not drink 
it. It could partake of neither bread nor 
tea, and it died; and he wept grievously, 
and buried it. He had seen people put 
wreaths of flowers on the graves in the 
churchyard. They were put there by those 
who wept over them ; and in his grief for his 
dead kitten he reached through the palisades 
of a garden and broke off two sprays of 
white geraniums, and carried them to his dead 
little treasure’s grave. Without any know- 
ledge of this story the rich and pampered 
owner of the flowers gave him in charge to 
the police, and he was put in the lock-up 
to await his hearing when the magistrates 
sat. 

That boy’s heart was far nearer the king- 
dom of heaven at that kitten’s grave, reve- 
rently, tenderly, lovingly laying its poor dead 
body to rest, than were those people who could 
laugh in the house of Jairus, whilst his dead 
daughter lay there. 

Death, God counts an “enemy.” He 
will one day destroy death, and there shall 
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be no more death. . Then His “last ene- 
my” and ours “ will be-destroyed.” That 
is enough to make every godlike heart, 
by the instinct in it, still and sad in its pre- 
sence. To have laughed even at that little 
boy’s reverence for his poor little dead thing 
would be impossible to a god-like man. ‘To 
the little man the enmity—the stern enmity 
—of death, and the hard things it had done 
to his beloved little companion, were real. 
And the magistrates were not hard. ‘“ You 
are a good little boy. You may go home,” 
they said; “but when you want a flower 
again, ask for it; that will be better.” 

Sickness, too, is an enemy of God’s. It 
leads to death; pain and sorrow, and all 
weakness and misery, these, too, are His 
enemies, and all the god-like feel them to be 
so. They long to heal the sick, to help the 
weak, and to share the light and warmth of 
their own health and cheerfulness with the 
sad. Because they are children of the 
Highest, they can find no feast for mirth in 
death or in pain; they suffer, and they may 
weep, but they ¢annot rejoice. 

But the laughing people at Jairus’s house 
did not laugh at death, they only laughed at 
Jesus. The dead child was there, and the 
living, loving Jesus was there. It was at 
Jesus they laughed. 

This is even a more shocking thing still. 
Jesus was the holiest of all holy men ; amongst 
the friends of God the most intimate and 
dear. What He said was the very word and 
saying of God. Yet “they laughed Him to 
scorn.” 

Jesus was pained, not angered. A mo- 
mentary cloud passed over His face, and He 
sent them all away from the presence of the 
dead child. 

In the presence of the great enemy, and of 
the great friend of God, they laughed ! 

Do you not see how, when, and where we 
laugh, and what we laugh at tells what man- 
ner of spirit we are of ? 

A schoolboy in a large public school in 
England was once laughed at much in the 
same way as Jesus was laughe:! at then. 

The spirit of the school was largely moulded 
and led by two vile boys. The schoolmaster 
had little to do with anything in the place 
besides its reading, writing, and cyphering. 
He had as little to do with its moral tone 
and its character as had the gardener or the 


cook. In no true sense was he the master 
of the school. These two boys were its 
master. 


From France there, one day, arrived a boy 


LAUGHTER. 


whose moral rank was of the highest. He 
was pure, truthful, and brave. When he 
found the mean, base and cruel ways of the 
place he was miserable, as all grand natures 
must be at evil. At the vile jokes he could 
not laugh. In the wrong practices he would 
not join. He became a marked boy, espe- 
cially to the ugly, overbearing, and wicked 
pair, who counted themselves the leaders and 
lords of the place. 

They had no love of purity, of truth, of 
rectitude. Bravery and nobility said nothing 
to them. They heeded neither good nor evil. 
The only things which pleased them were 
bad deeds and filthy words, and a willing 
letting of them have their way by other 
boys. They feasted on these things; they 
hated interference or reproof. What could 
he do in the midst of such a tyranny ? 

He could do little, but that little he did. 
On a particular night, with quivering lip, 
with immense sense of loneliness and desola- 
tion, he mounted a form and reproved and 
denounced as unmanly, and wicked, and vile 
the ways of the place, praying the two 
leaders of the school to desist from them ; 
he bid the younger boys to resist such lead, 
and to join with him in bringing an end to 
it all. 

Then there came a silence—a dead silence. 
Then the evil-doers spoke up, called the 
speaker a prude, a sneak, declared for boys 
doing as they liked, taunted him with being 
a Frenchman, and bid him go to Waterloo. 

The silence was broken by the whole 
school—or the whole as it seemed to him— 
breaking into screaming laughter. It was 
the prompting of the evil one, the laughter 
of the devil. The whole cowardly crew 
taunted him and mocked him. He was 
alone—alone as if he was in a desert. 

He could do nothing. He had tried, and 
he had failed. One month after that found 
him in his own country and home again. 

When we laugh at the good, the laugh is 
of hell. Its gaiety is shocking. ‘There is no 
God in it; it knows neither purity nor good- 
ness, The brave and the grand say nothing 
to it. The only things that feed such mirth 
are what ought to fill us with sorrow and 
weeping and mourning. 

It was to people who laughed at sorrow 
and at purity that Jesus spoke when He 
said, ‘ Woe unto you that laugh now! for ye 
shall mourn and weep.” 

Pure, kindly laughter—that is the laughter 
of the children of God, the leaping joy of 
everlasting life. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT. 


ABOUR regulated is the life of life in 
every sense—physical, mental, moral’’ 
—says the late Sir Andrew Clark in a 
recently published posthumous lec- 
ture, ‘‘and I have never yet seen a 

ease of breaking down from mere over-work alone; 

but I admit that it is necessary above all things to 
cultivate tranquillity of mind. Try to exercise the 
will in regard to this, for will counts for something 
in securing tranquillity ; try to accept things as they 
are, and not to bother about yesterday, which is gone 
for ever; not to bother about to-morrow, which is 
not ours; but to take the present day and make the 
best of it. Those affectionate creatures who will con- 
tinually peer into what lies beyond never have any 
present life at all—they are always grizzling over the 
past or prying into the future, and this blessed to- 
day, which is all that we are sure of, they never 


have.” 





In preparation for the World’s Congresses held at 
Chicago last year there were sent out over a million 
circulars. There were held 1,245 sessions, with 
5,974 speakers, and a total attendance of over 
700,000. It will require fifty volumes of six hun- 
dred pages each to contain the published proceed- 
ings, papers, and addresses. 


General Neal Dow, the temperance advocate and 
principal instrument in bringing into force the Maine 
Liquor Law, which prohibits the manufacture of in- 
toxicants except for medicinal and manufacturing 
use in the State of Maine, celebrates his ninetieth 
birthday on March 20th. The incident which led the 
General, then a young man of about thirty, to wage 
war against tippling houses is one of almost everyday 
occurrence. ‘There was a certain Portland citizen 
who occupied a Government position, and who was 
addicted to periodical intemperance. One evening 
his wife came to the young Neal Dow, and told him 
that her husband was at a certain saloon, and that if 
he was absent from his duty on the morrow he would 
surely lose his position. Would Mr. Dow go after 
him and try to induce the rum-seller not to sell him 
any more liquor? Mr. Dow found him in the saloon, 
and said to the proprietor— 

“T wish you would sell no more liquor to Mr. 
Blank.” 

‘‘Why, Mr. Dow,” said he, “I must supply my 
customers.”’ 

‘¢ But,” was the reply, ‘‘ this gentleman has a large 
family to support. If he goes to his office drunk, 
to-morrow, he will lose his place. I wish you would 
sell him no more.”’ 

The rum-seller became angry at this, and said that 


he too had a family to support, that he had a license 
to sell liquor, and he proposed to do it, and that when 
he wanted advice he would ask for it. 

‘So you have a license to sell liquor?’’ said Mr. 
Dow. ‘‘ And you support your family by impoverish- 
ing others. With God's help I’ll change all this.”’ 

He went home fully determined to devote his life 
to suppressing the liquor traffic. ‘* The Maine Law,” 
says he, “ originated in that rum-shop.” 





Last year 2,859,818 meals, at prices ranging from 
a farthing to fourpence, were supplied at the Cheap 
Food Depits of the Salvation Army; and a lodging 
was afforded to 1,029,975 homeless wandercrs at 
from one penny to fourpence per night. 





Three years ago the Royal National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution, in order to increase its funds for the main- 
tenance of its fleet, organized a “ Lifeboat Saturday’”’ 
in Manchester and Salford, and since then the move- 
ment has spread to many sea-coast towns. This year 
it hopes to make collections in the great commercial 
centres, and so give those willing the opportunity of 
contributing their mite towards supporting its 303 
boats. In 1890 the first steam lifeboat was built, 
and the success which has attended steam in its 
battle against wind and waves has warranted the 
construction of a second, which is to be named the 
City of Glasgow, and is a gift to the Institution from 
the people of Glasgow, the greater part of the cost 
having been already raised in that city in connection 
with the Lifeboat Saturday movement. The boat, 
which is to be placed at Harwich, will be formally 
named at Glasgow next May. It is to be a goodly 
craft in point of size, and many new improvements 
will be introduced into her machinery. Her dimen- 
sions are:—Leng'th over all, 53 feet; beam, 16 feet; 
depth, 5} feet; and the loaded displacement is 
30 tons, giving a draught of 3 feet 3 inches, at 
which she will carry from 30 to 40 passengers, 4 tons 
of coal in the bunkers, and 4 ton of fresh water in the 
reserve tank. 





The work of translating the Bible into different 
tongues is a colossal undertaking. In Africa alone 
some four hundred languages are supposed to exist ; 
one town, Lokoja, on the Niger, is credited with 
being the home of fifteen dialects. Since 1819, we 
learn from the Bible Society, no less than sixty-one 
translations of a part of the Gospel have been given 
to the African peoples. 





Dr. Knight Bruce, the Bishop of Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland, whose work amongst the races of 
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these countries has given him a special insight into 
their character, habits, and customs, in a letter just 
sent home from the scene of the recent war, speaks 
strongly against the oft-repeated argument that 
the mowing down of the unfortunate savages is a 
necessary forerunner of civilisation. ‘‘I entirely and 
emphatically repudiate any share in the sentiment 
that ‘the sword’ is a necessary factor in the Chris- 
tianizing of these savage nations, or that the only 
road for the preaching of Christianity is cleared by 
destroying their power; and I here distinctly assert 
that no letter written or speech made urging on a war 
with the Matabele has ever had any sympathy what- 
ever from me. I hoped to the very last it would be 
avoided. The more rapid reception of Christianity 
may be the outcome of all this; but rapid reception 
is not always the most solid. I can only trust that 
God will, in His good providence, overrule for good 
all that may be wrong.’’ We hope, too, that the 
bishop may speedily find his troublesome diocese in 
better order, and with his co-workers prove the civi- 
lising power of the Word over the Sword. 


Fashion in names is liable to alter as fashion in 
anything else. There was a time when a man was 
content to call his son John Smith, but to-day fashion 
would lead the same man to have him baptized John 
Smithson Smith. In the same way Biblical, floral, 
historical, and names denoting the qualities are more 
popular at one moment than another. But some 
good folks will always endeavour to strike out a new 
line of their own, and in the matter of nomenclature 
there is no exception. In a very interesting book on 
**Church Folk-Lore’’ the Rev. J. E. Vaux prints 
some curious and interesting examples of this. For 
instance, a deserted child was found on a farm called 
‘‘ Almsbury,’’ and an entry in the parish register 
of Winchcombe informs us that Cunozoa Almsbury 
was baptized there on September 8th, 1747, and 
adds, ‘‘ This child was exposed, and preserved by 
dogs which defended it from swine.’’ The reversing 
of the letters of a name in common use has also been 
resorted to, and not without producing a euphonious 


result. A vicar was asked to christen a child Azilé 
Pauline. The first name being fresh to him, he 


asked that it might be spelt, and concluded it was of 
French origin; but upon questioning the mother 
after the ceremony where the name came from, she 
replied, ‘‘ Neither my husband nor myself liked the 
name of Eliza, so we thought we would spell it back- 
wards’?! <A girl, whose father bore the name of 
Day, was called Ann Easter Day; and another 
chronicle tells us that on December 28th, 1581 (or 
1582), (Innocents’ Day), was baptized ‘‘ Innocent 
Day, the base borne sone of one Day.’”? Somewhere 
we remember to have read of an ingenious father 
who found a name for every letter of the alphabet, 
and also of another who, believing brevity to be 
the soul of wit, christened his infant ‘‘ Guess.’’ 
Whether the former or the latter of these children 
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would cause most irritation when giving its name 
it is difficult to say. 





Mr. Vaux gives us interesting anecdotes of 
animals in church, and relates one instance of a 
pew being set aside in Northorpe Church, Lincoln- 
shire, for the accommodation of the most popular 
of domestic pets, and known until sixty years 
ago as ‘The Hall-dog pew.’? A more amusing 
story of dog attendance at church, and we are 
afraid we must add irreverence—though not com- 
mon to dogs alone—came under Mr. Vaux’s own 
notice about twelve years ago in a chapel near Con- 
nemara. ‘The chapel was of the most primitive 
kind, and the floor was but of beaten clay. When 
I entered, the altar rails were closely packed with 
worshippers, who were, I presume, all shepherds. 
There was only one pew, which belonged to the 
‘quality,’ i.e. the landlord and his family. I pre- 
ferred to kneel alongside my attendant ‘ ghillie’ (to 
use a Scotch term), who was there. There were a 
dozen dogs at least in the chapel, several of them 
sitting behind their masters, who were kneeling at 
the altar rail. One of these sheep-dogs amused me 
greatly. He sat most quietly through the earlier 
portion of the mass. As soon as the creed had been 
recited and the celebrant turned round to deliver the 
sermon, the dog looked up, as much as to say, ‘ Oh, 
sermon time! all right,’ and having, dog fashion, 
walked round three times, curled himself up for a 
comfortable sleep. The sermon, which did not last 
more than ten minutes, being over, the dog woke up 
and sat on his tail behind his shepherd-master until 
the service was ended. There was something so 
deliciously human about this that I have never for- 
gotten it. I have described the incident exactly as 
it happened, without the slightest exaggeration. 
The experience was too delightful to have escaped 
my memory.” 





Speaking on behalf of suffering children, Lord 
Houghton recently remarked, ‘‘ It was sometimes said 
nowadays, that the responsibilities of parents were 
too much diminished. However that might be, there 
was no doubt a good deal left for parents to do. We 
might have State-aided schools, baths, and even 
meals, but State-aided affection was a thing, he was 
afraid, we could not have. We now heard much of 
what the municipality had to do for us; our insti- 
tutions were to be municipalised to a great extent, 
but he thought if a child could be asked and could 
understand the question, it would certainly say it 
would prefer the love of its parents to the somewhat 
fractional and diffused affection of a mayor and cor- 
poration.’”” Looking at the matter from the parents’ 
point of view, we fancy that so long as children con- 
tinue to be their chief cause of happiness and sun- 
shine, they will take care that each home will be a 
municipality in itself, with a jealous father and 
mother as the governing body. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I. 

tae) may safely be said that no event during 
the past month has excited more general 
interest than Jabez Balfour’s arrest. The 
report of Mr. Gladstone’s resignation of 
course sent a thrill through the world of politics, and 
sold the evening papers by thousands. But the effect 
of that rumour soon came to an end. The physical 
infirmities which age must bring are no doubt grow- 
ing on our marvellous Premier, but that he should 
resign office and withdraw from active life just in 
the very thick of a great conflict was felt to be the 
height of improbability. For the time, at any rate, 
men have ceased to speculate about Mr. Gladstone 
and his doings, or to discount his future. But the 
interest in Balfour is still sustained, and extends far 
more widely than among the circles of politicians. 
He still remains a prisoner in Argentina. Detectives 
are on their way from England to bring him back. 
But the law has not y-t said its last word. The 
Government of the Republic has done its part in 
laying hands upon the fugitive. But the courts of 
law possess higher powers than the executive. They 
can override and cancel the decisions of ministers. 
Before this tribunal the case will be tried, and it is 
still possible that the law devised for the protection 
of the innocent may also shield the guilty. If the 
man is actually surrendered it will be no small 
triumph for the two ministers, Lord Rosebery and 
Mr. Asquith, who have had most to do with the 
negotiations. Feeling here is unmistakable. There 
is but one desire: that Balfour may be surrendered 
and punished as he deserves; not because his 
punishment will help the unfortunate people whom 
he has ruined, nor because it is likely to reform him, 
but simply that fraud may meet with righteous 
retribution, and that the penalty may serve as a 
warning to others who may be tempted to follow in 
the same course. 






It. 

At last, after long controversy, a practical problem 
seems to have come within sight of settlement. 
London, one of the great centres of the world’s life, 
at the present moment stands alone as the one capital 
in Europe without a university. It has indeed a 
university that examines; but a university that 
examines and does not teach has no right to the 
name. The ground meanwhile is occupied by many 
institutions, each carrying on educational work, 
varying in kind and in efficiency ; foundations such 
as University College and King’s College, the great 
medical schools attached to the hospitals, the schools 
of law connected with the Inns of Court, the theo- 
logical colleges established by the various Churches 
for the education and training of their ministers. 
But such a system, whatever may be its energies, can 
have no unity of aim. Each body is independent 
and isolated. The prestige and the power of a 


national institution are altogether lacking. The 
arrangement recalls to mind the system that prevailed 
thirty years ago in some of our great towns. Each 
fire insurance company kept its own engines. At 
the first alarm, without any knowledge of the neces- 
sities of the case, and whether there was work for a 
single engine or for six, out rushed the whole force 
of firemen in a wild race to secure the reward given 
to those who were the first to reach the fire. It was 
a picturesque system but not practical; it was 
exciting but not efficient. We have changed all 
that now. In all important centres of industry the 
organization has been concentrated. The brigade 
has become a municipal institution, maintained by 
public funds and under public control. The same 
principle will now be followed in London. The 
various colleges and institutions, so far as regards 
their educational work, will be brought together 
under one central and supreme authority, with care- 
fully defined powers, and able to combine in a living 
unity the elements which till now have been destitute 
of all cohesion. The details of the scheme still 
remain to be worked out. But the main plan, in its 
important outlines, is distinct and definite. The 
Commission has done its work with courage and 
insight. The reproach of London will soon be wiped 
out. 
It. 

One other incident should be recorded—the con- 
ference held at Durham, with the Bishop in the 
chair, to discuss methods of conciliation in trade 
disputes. It fairly represented both sides, employers 
and employed. No formal votes seem to have been 
passed. But there are times when a debate is of far 
greater importance than a vote. Ina discussion men 
face the difficulties which a many-sided problem 
always presents; there is an opportunity to test and 
analyse statements and statistics advanced in support 
of a case; the question can be threshed out quietly 
and at leisure. A vote often means nothing more 
than adhesion to a phrase or a formula, accepted in 
ignorance, passion, and selfishness. At Durham the 
general feeling was evidently hostile to compulsory 
arbitration by the State, and to any attempt to keep 
up prices by artificial methods. But all were agreed 
that the men’s wages should not be the first or the 
only factor affected by a falling market. And where 
machinery for arbitration already existed, experi- 
ence, they asserted, had conclusively shown that both 
sides soon formed the habit of resorting to it for the 
settlement of disputes. To make ready for strife 
before strife comes, before the trumpet has spoken 
to the armed throng,—that is the practical outcome 
of the whole discussion. It is almost hopeless to 
organize when the sword has been drawn. 


Iv. 


A cloud swept over Europe a few days ago, and a 
sudden chill fell on the world. The Czar of Russia 
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was known to be ill. It seemed possible for a few 
hours that the sickness might be fatal. With him 
one of the great securities for peace would have been 
lost. He is a man of strong will, steadily set against 
war. Of his successor little is known, but it must 
always be difficult for a ruler new in power to stand 
against a strong tide of feeling among the nobles and 
officials who surround the throne. And without the 
strong control of a master, the military leaders of 
Russia, there can be little doubt, would unite to 
precipitate war. For the moment, at any rate, the 
peril has passed away, and men again breathe freely. 
Germany has witnessed a great reconciliation be- 
tween the Emperor and his greatest subject, Prince 
3ismarck. The precise motives which terminated 
the outward antagonism, and the extent to which 
the feud has really been healed, cannot be deter- 
mined. But the Emperor, if experience has taught 
him wisdom, can hardly have failed to recognise, 
from the boundless enthusiasm with which Berlin 
welcomed the old statesman, that he certainly has 
nothing to gain, and may even have much to lose, by 
prolonged estrangement from the man who above all 
others helped to raise Germany to the position it 
now holds. The hour may soon come when the 


Empire will have to strain every nerve in self- 
defence, and in that crisis suspicion and strife among 
its people would make it easy work for foreign foes 
to shake, if not to shatter, the fabric built up by the 
labour and the sacrifice of years. 


v. 

In France the execution of Vaillant,the Anarchist 
leader, who attempted a wholesale massacre in 
the Assembly, will strike terror among his accom- 
plices. Men of that type have counted too much 
upon supine sentimentalism. They have too readily 
assumed that juries would be afraid to convict, 
judges to sentence, and the executive to punish. 
They may need more than one example to cure them 
of their folly, but the lesson will be learned in time. 
We too may find ourselves in the same position as 
France before long. Our Anarchist agitators are 
instigating their followers to murderous outrage, not 
indeed on society as yet, but on the police by which 
society is safeguarded. Words, perhaps, are idle 
things ; but when followed by crimes, words are as 
wicked as deeds. Speech becomes as criminal as the 
dagger or as dynamite. 

VI. 

There is fresh trouble in Egypt. The young 
Khedive, who owes his throne to British power, 
seems bent upon breaking away from all restraint. 
In the presence of his own troops, he publicly in- 
sulted General Kitchener, whose patience and skill 
have turned a rabble into an army. An apology, 
indeed, has been made, and a minister dismissed ; 
but Abbas’s attitude is still menacing, and decisive 
action on our part may become inevitable, if Egypt 
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is to be saved from a return to chaos and misrule. 
Happily, the British Government has acted vigour- 
ously and promptly. The signal honour which the 
Queen has bestowed upon General Kitchener and 
also upon Mr. Justice Scott is a distinct declaration 
that.we shall not suffer the work of years in the 
organization of an efficient army and in the estab- 
lishment of a sound judicial system to be swept 
away by the petulance of a prince who is equally 
destitute of experience and of wisdom. Such an 
episode as this deepens the sense of the loss which 
the nation has suffered by the death of Sir Gerald 
Portal. He was quite.a young man, but his powers 
had already been approved in more than one critical 
situation. In Abyssinia he had shown not only 
courage but resource. His mission to Uganda is 
still fresh in our memory. It was there that the 
seeds of the fever were sown which afterwards proved 
fatal. A great career lay before him, and he was 
already marked out as the one man capable of suc- 
ceeding to the position which Lord Cromer now 
holds as the chief representative of British authority 
in Egypt. 
VII. 

A new Viceroy, Lord Elgin, has succeeded Lord 
Lansdowne in India. Even now, withthe changed 
conditions that the advance of science has brought, 
linking remote lands together and spanning the gulf 
between East and West, the position still remains 
one of unparalleled power and responsibility. The 
yast population, in which the units are nations not 
counties ; its divisions of race and of religion; the 
complex economic problems involved in the condi- 
tion of the people; the perpetual shadow which 
rests upon the northern frontier, like a cloud upon 
some Himalayan peak—all these are facts that must 
touch each new successor to the Viceregal throne with 
wonder and awe. Lord Elgin goes out as an un- 
tried man. But experience has shown that in India, 
that land of paradox, it is often the untried man 
who best succeeds. May it prove soin Lord Elgin’s 
case, and may he worthily sustain the great tradi- 
tions of his name. 

VIII. 

A month ago the news had just arrived from the 
Niger of the death of Bishop Hill and his wife. Like 
so many others they had fallen victims to the fatal 
fever which besets the district. Since then two 
more missionaries and a lady worker have also suc- 
cumbed. But undaunted by trouble, the Church 
Missionary Society have already secured a successor 
to the Bishopric in the Rev. H. ‘Tugwell, already 
well known to the friends of the Society in all parts 
of the world, and the nomination has been readily 
accepted by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Is it 
too much to hope that after so long a period of 
gloom, after such sad and repeated losses, brighter 
days may come, and that the new Bishop may be 
spared for long years of prosperous labour? 
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